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A Notion of Prancy’s. 


BY MAX DAN VER WEYDE. 


_EIGH HO! I am 
afraid there must 
be something 
wrong with me,” 
said Nancy, as she 
sank down in the 
blooming grass un- 
der the old elm 
tree. ‘1 am tired 
of the country. I 
know it’s wicked to 
feel so, and yet I 
hate the very sound 
of a bee and the 
grasshoppers drive 
me frantic. Oh, 
dear! It is all so 
drowsy and dulland 

dreary—and—and all the other d’s.”’ 
She concluded, savagely: ‘‘I want to go 
back to the city. I—I just hate this 
place.’’ 

There never was a more unreasonable 
girl than Nancy Stevens, and her present 
mental attitude betrayed her at once. 
Ferndale was one of the loveliest spots in 
the whole country, and to its broad, 
blooming acres she had lately fallen 
heiress by her grandfather’s will; but 
the life there bored her. 

‘Tl wish grandpa had left the place to 
somebody -else,” she thought ungrate- 
fully. <«* I know I ought to like it and I 
can’t—I just can’t, and, what’s more, I 
am not going to try.” 

She settled down comfortably under the 
tree and shut her eyes. 

‘“‘T wonder if anything nice will ever 
happen to me,’’ she thought dreamily.”’ 


‘« My lifeis so frightfully commonplace. 
What would I not give for a genuine 
romance ! 

Not merely a love affair—no ! I meana 
real story-book enisode in my life! I 
think I shall have to go insearch of one, 
like a genuine Don Quixote.” 

The much despised bees were hum- 
ming lazily about her. Now and thena 
butterfly flitted that way, but Nancy did 
not deign to notice them. Her thoughts 
were wandering in the realms of fancy, 
and slowly crossed the borderland that 
leads to the domain of dreams. Nancy 
fell fast asleep. 

It was a pity nobody chanced that way, 
for she made quite a pretty picture with 
her dainty white mull hat drooping over 
her wavy blonde hair and soft pink cheeks 
flushed with slumber. But there was no- 
body within miles of Ferndale who could 
half appreciate her prettiness—only her 
grandma’s golden lilies nodded at her 
over the fence, and a squirrel arched its 
bushy tail impudently just within reach. 

An hour slipped by and Nancy woke 
with a not very aesthetic yawn which 
spoiled her pose entirely. 

‘* Dear me!’’ she exclafmed. ‘‘ What 
an absurd dream I had! I was going 
over grandpa’s papers in the old ma- 
hogany desk and I came across a photo- 
graph. I don’t remember what it looked 
like—only it was a very handsome man, 
and on the back of it was written ‘To 
Nancy, from her devoted lover.’ I picked 
it up and it was awfully heavy, and kept 
getting heavier and heavier till I dropped 
it on the floor, and then it began to grow 
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“I WONDER IF ANYTHING NICE WILL EVER HAPPEN TO ME,’”’ SHE THOUGHT DREAMILY, 
‘* MY LIFE ISSO COMMONPLACE. 








and grow till it suddenly turned intoa 
real man, who caught my hands and held 
then so tight that he hurt me.” 

Nancy lifted her hands half rue- 
fully. ‘‘I think a bee stung me just 
then,’ she said. ‘‘There’s an ugly red 
spot and it smarts a good deal. 1 wonder 
what there is in grandpa’s old de-k any- 
how? No photographs of handsome men, 
I'll venture to say; but I’ve a great 
mind to go and ransack the pigeon-holes, 
just for fun. It's a regular Nuah’s ark, 
]'m sure.”’ 

The idea seemed to please her and, as 
her drowsiness gradually left her, she 
got up and sauntered into the house where 
her grandfather’s desk stood in one corner 
of the quaint old drawing-room. She had 
a great time finding the key, and, when 
she had unlocked it, she felt inclined to 
shut it up again. 

‘‘Mercy!”’ she cried, with an innate 
horror of the dust that pervaded every- 
thing. ‘* Why don’t people burn all their 
old letters and trash before they die? I 
mean to anyhow! Just fancy going over 
these melancholy old things! It’s like 
spending the day in a family mausoleum.”’ 

Nevertheless, Nancy drew up a tall 
rush-bottomed chair and sat down before 
the desk, not without some curiosity. 
With a little Japanese. feather duster she 
fiicked away the grey coating that en- 
veloped everything, and began to run 
over the pigeon-holes one by one. 

‘‘There are no photographs— evi- 
dently,” she said, thinking of her dream, 
and with a languid interest she picked up 
first one letter and then another, scraps of 
paper, memoranda, newspaper clippings, 
yellow letter-heads, also bills and receipts 
and all the odds and ends that accumu- 
late in an old desk. 

‘‘Why!”’ she said, presently, ‘‘ here’s 
aletter already stamped and addressed, 
and it has never been sent. Poor grand- 
pa must have mislaid it. He always was 
forgetful. Let me see! It’s addressed 
to Mr. Tohn White Draper, 42 Fair- 







































thorne § 'y. Whatcity, I wonder.”’ 
Nanc paper-knife and cut the 
envelop: A letter written by her 
grand fat 1ost_ a year before his 
death w ed. 
“My {r. Draper,’ the letter 
ran, in Stevens’ quaint, precise 
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hand, ‘I neglected to tell you that I 
have transferred my account with Craig 
and Hamilton, and have placed a bal- 
ance of forty thousand dollars subject to 
your order with the First National Bank 
of T Upon inquiry I have found 
Craig and Hamilton rather shaky, and 
con-ider this a wise move. I have not 
said anything about this to anyone, as I 
don’t care to start a run on the firm for 
nothing, maybe. I think we’d better 
keep quiet about it. 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE STEVENS.”’ 
‘<Well,’’ said Nancy, glancing over 
the letter and its date, ‘‘ that was written 
the very day grandpa had his stroke of 





apoplexy. I suppose that was why it 
was never sent. He never was the same 
afterward. I wonder what became of the 


forty thousand dollars? It went into the 
estate, I suppose. Mr. Terry probably 
saw to that.” 

Nancy laid the letter down and went 
on with something else. But she soon 
grew tired and shut up the old dust-trap 
in disgust. 

‘‘There is nothing interesting in 
there,’ she concluded, with a yawn. 
‘‘It is like every'hing else in the poky 
old house. Oh, dear! I can’t stand it 
any longer. I won't stand it! I’m 
going to the city to-morrow.”’ 

This was her own idea. While every- 
body in town was hurrying away from 
the heat and dust, Nancy was pining for 
brick walls and the jingle of street-car 
bells. The next day she carried out her 
threat and left Ferndale. 

As she entered the car a gentleman 
got up with a smile of welcome. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Grafton!’’ Nancy said, 
gaily. ‘*How are you? I heard you 
were sentenced for life to hard labor.”’ 

‘Js that the way you put it,”’ said her 
acquaintance, a well-known clergyman. 
‘1 believe they have anpointed me chap- 
lain of the Penitentiary.”’ 

‘¢What on earth are you going for?”’ 
Nancy persisted. ‘‘ It must be horrible. 
Fancy being shut up all the time with a 
lot of burglars and cut-throats!’’ 

‘¢ It won’t be all the time,’’ said Mr. 
Grafton, with an indulgent smile; ‘‘be- 
sides, some one has to look after these 
pour wretches, you know.” 
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‘*Yes, I suppose so,’’ said Nancy, rue- 
fully; ‘‘but I wanted you at St. Luke's. 
Do you know, Mr. Grafton, I’ve never 
been in jail in my life?’’ 

‘*T suppose not,”’ said the clergyman, 
laughing. 

‘*No,’’ Nancy persisted, ‘‘I mean that 
I have never even seen a penitentiary. I 
should like awfully to go through some 
time.”’ 

*‘And see all the burglars and cut- 
throats?”’ he asked, quizzically. 

‘Just for once. Do you suppose I 
could, some time?’”’ 

‘‘There is nothing easier—if you 
like,’ Mr. Grafton replied. ‘‘I am 
going over there to morrow, and, if you 
would like to go along, I will take 
you.”’ 

This is how Nancy came to make the 
excursion, and the new chaplain of the 
Hoburn Penitentiary made his first round 


in company with a beautiful girl, whose. 


blue eyes and golden hair provoked many 
admiring glances. 

Nancy looked very sweet that morning 
in a quiet grey gown, that set off her 
slender, graceful figure to perfection. A 
bunch of ferns and violets was fastened 
in her corsage, and Mr. Grafton smiled 
on his pretty companion with quiet ap- 
proval. 

‘«We are just in time, it seems,’ he 
said, when he had spoken to the chief 
warden. ‘‘The convicts are just goirg 
to dinner. If you come out here, you'll 
see them cross the court in a body.”’ 

Nancy followed him and their guide, a 
small boy, who conveyed them to a stair- 
way leading down into the court at the 
foot of which stood the warden with 
folded arms, while the prison bell struck 
twelve. 

They will come out to dinner now, said 
the boy expectantly, and, almost the same 
moment, Nancy heard the tramp of feet 
on the flags of the court yard. 

The prisoners came out in their black 
and brown-striped convict clothes with 
short-cropped heads and smoothly-shaven 
faces. At the sight of Nancy’s 1] vely 
face looking down at them from the stair- 
way, more than one stolid countenance 
lightened with a smile of pleasure, aid 
the men glanced back more than ome at 
the pretty vision. 





‘* Why, they look just like other men,” 
Nancy thought, and then suddenly her 
heart gave a great bound. A man’s pale” 
face was lifted for a moment frcm_ thoge | 
homely ranks—a delicate, refined 
from which this most hideous garb could 
not wholly take a certain air of distine. 
tion. The dark, melancholy eyes were 
lifted sadly to Nancy’s face, and ast 
sense of recognition came over her, 
Where had she seen that face before? 
Surely she had met that man somewhere! 
Who was he?. The feet tramped by and 
the column moved on; but not before 
this stran,e prisoner had bowed his head 
with the air of a courtier, and Nancy; 
obeying some strange impulse, threw him 
a knot of fl »wers from her bouquet. 

His face lighted for a moment with a 
smile, and then settled back into its for- 
mer shade of melancholy. 

‘*Who is that ?’’ Nancy said, breath- 
les ly, as the men meved on, and she saw 
the convict touch her flowers delicately to 
his lips. ‘* Why is he here; that man 
who bowed to me?’’ é 

‘*That one?’ interrupted the small 
boy, pointing to the prisoner. ‘‘ That's 
Dra;er. He’s a swell, he is. Used to 
be treasurer of some big company, and 
stile a lot of money ; that’s how he got 
here.”’ 

«*Oh!"’ exclaimed Mr. Grafton, with 
sudden interest, ‘‘is that Draper? Surely 
you have heard of him, Mis, Stevens? 
He stole forty thousand dollars from your 

randfa'her’s estate.” 

««What did you s'y?”’ Nancy cried. 
‘¢] ds n’t understard.”’ : 

‘©Why, you remember about it,’”’ Mr. 
Grafton continued. ‘It happened just 
alter the Craig and Hamilton failure, © 
They said your grardtather had with- 
drawn forty thousand dollars from the 
firm, and then Mr Terry tound an entry 
in Mr. Steven’s books which showed he'd 
put the money in trust in Draper’s hands. 
Draper swore he never had the money; 
but it couldn’t be found, and your cousin 
Henry had him arrested.” 

‘« And they sent him to this dreadful 
place !”” Nanvy cried, excitedly. ‘‘ How 
long has he been here ?”’ 

«*S x months or so, I guess,’’ Mr. Graf- 
ton replied. *‘‘ Fine looking fellow, isn’t 
he? Well; have you seen. enough of 
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PROM PCMAROSTH-SO 


this? Shall we go back and 
go through the wards?’ =} 
“Oh, what a dreadful» 
place !’’ Nancy cried with 
ashiver. Her interest had 
suddenly flagged. Curios- 
ity had given place to hor- 
ror. Draper’s face haunted her. 
Where had she seen it? What did 
it all mean ? 
‘Mr. Grafton,’’ she said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ I cannot stay this morning 
to go through the wards. I have just 
thought of something, and I must go 
back to Ferndale by ‘the first train. 
Naturally, Mr. Grafton stared, but 
Nancy made very brief excuses. 
__“T must go at once,’’ she said, fever- 
ishly ; and she was not used to being de- 
terred. 
When John Draper came back from his 
dinner there was a flush upon his other- 
wise pale face, and-he gazed up at the 


_— 


‘ 


court-yard stairs half in “*_ fs‘ 
dread, half in hope. bres \ ; 
He had pinned Nancy’s NS 
bunch of violets in the 

button-hole of his prison jacket, and as 
he glanced down he wondered whether 
she could not see how fast his heart was 
beating underneath. 
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But Nancy was not there. He passed 
in to the gloomy wards with a sense of 
keen disappointment. 

‘What a fool I am!” he said as he 
took the violets from his button-hole and 
inhaled their delicate perfume. “ What 
woman will ever look a second time at a 
man like me? Least of all a woman so 
wonderfully fair as she is! Oh, but she 
had a beautiful face—so soft and sweet 
and tender! A man might die for a 
woman like that—ah, that would be only 
too great a privilege !”’ 

He sighed audibly and one of his com- 
rades, a coarse fellow who was arrested 
for burglary, remarked with a laugh that 
No. 27 was ‘‘ struck dead on the girl with 
the posies.’’ 

Draper walked quickly away. He was 
afraid of saying something violent. 

The days were twice as dull after that 
A week passed away and Draper was still 
dreaming of a fair face and its halo of 
blonde hair about which there seemed to 
hover an odor of fresh violets. He was 
sitting in the courtyard one morning with 
a book in his hand when the warden came 
up and spoke to him. 


‘* I have news for you, Draper,”’ he said 


kindly. ‘‘ The money you were accused 
of stealing has been found in a little bank 
in’ T- It has been lying there un- 
touched for over a year.’’ 

The courtyard seemed to swim before 
the poor fellow’s eyes. 

‘* Do you mean—you don’t mean—he 
stammered. 

‘«] mean you are a free man,”’ said the 
warden, heartily. ‘‘ You can step forth 
from this place without a taint of dishonor 
upon your name. The world has used 
you illy, but you will find it ready, I think, 
to make every atonement.”’ 

‘*Thank God!’’ Draper murmured 
huskily. ‘* Thank God!”’ 

The warden grasped his hand and shook 
it warmly. 

‘*] am very glad for you,’’ he said. 
‘‘From the first I felt that you did not 
belong here.’’ 

‘*But how did they find out—who told?” 
Draper asked, faint with his own emotions. 

‘«That is the charm of it!’’ said the 
warden, smiling. ‘It is all the doing of 
that pretty girl who was here last week. 
She is Mr. Stevens’s grand daughter, it 





appears, and, in looking over his pa 

she found a memorandum which < leared 
you completely. The old gentleman hag 
forgotten to mail a letter—that was ajj 
there was of it. It was rather a dear by 
of carelessness, but you are all right now 
and everybody is waiting to lionize you.” 

Tears came into Draper’s eyes. He 
could not speak. A fair sweet face shone 
through the mist, and he called a blessing 
upon Nancy’s head for her kindly inter. 
vention. 

He could hardly credit his ears when 
he was called into the office and heard 
his pardon read. In an hour or so he 
was walking down the street, clad in his 
old clothes, with only his short hair and 
smooth face to suggest his former attire 
and occupation. 

Draper went directly to his lawyer's 
office, and heard in detail the story of hig 
release. 

‘‘And now what are you going todo?” 
said Mr. Winters, kindly. ‘* Doubtless 
you can do as you please. You will have 
no end of offers.’ 

‘*J__I think I shall go away,”’ Draper 
said, looking down. ‘I do not feel like 
seeing my old friends. The air of the 
prison seems to cling to me.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ ‘Said Mr. Winters. 
‘*Why people look upon you as a mar- 
tyr.”’ 

Ms I have lived eight months in the 
penitentiary,’ Draper answered, sadly. 
‘* I can never forget that.”’ 

‘© Oh, well! of course you feel that,” 
said the lawyer; ‘‘but you won’t by- 
and-bye. Come, cheer up, John. Life 
is brighter than it ever was.”’ 

‘‘There is one thing I must do,” he 
said, irrelevantly. ‘* Where does Miss 
Stevens live?”’ 

‘¢Oh, ah! To be sure!” 

John called upon Nancy the next day 
in town, whither she had come again ina 
flurry of excitement. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Draper!” she cried at once 
when she saw him. ‘‘I am so glad! 
Can you ever forgive me ?”’ 

‘Forgive you! I can never thank 
you enough,”’ said John, warmly. ‘‘ You 
rescued me from a living death.” 

‘Yes, but it was my grandfather who 
was the cause of your being sent to pris 
on ; besides, it seems to me that every- 
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was very careless and hasty. I 
wasn’t here, and, of course, I knew noth- 
ing about it; but somebody ought have 
found out. It was dreadful. How did 
ou endure that awful place? ”’ 

«Indeed, I don’t know,”’ Draper said, 
frankly. ‘‘It was like a long continued 
nightmare. ? 

‘Jt is too horrible!’’ Nancy cried. 
“Jt was like stealing some of your life. 
Itcan never be made up to you.”’ 

Draper had a pleasant sense of comfort 


ss 


Draper got up with an effort. 

‘¢I do feel a little wretched,’’ he said. 
‘¢ All this excitement has rather knocked 
me up,!'m afraid. If you willexcuse me—”’ 

He took a step forward, but that was 


all. 


sensible. 
Draper was ill after that. 
‘* How ill?’’ he asked, when Nancy 


told him weeks later. 
‘¢ We were very worried about you,” 


a 
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‘*T HAVE LIVED EIGHT MONTHS IN THE PENITENTIARY,’ DRAPER ANSWERED SADLY. 
“I CAN NEVER FORGET THAT.” 


A deadly whiteness came over his. * 
face, and he sank back into the chair in- , 


in hearing her warm words of sympathy. 
He settled back into the easy-chair she 
assigned him, and contented himself with 
looking at Nancy’s eager face. She ran 
on in an excited way that carried him 
fairly off his feet. She plied him with 
questions, praised and consoled him in 
one breath, till suddenly she stopped short 
with quick concern. 

‘** How pale youare!’’ he cried. ‘‘Are 
you ill? ”’ 

Vou. CXIX.—No. 2. 


Nancy said, as she rocked him gently ina 
hammock on the piazza at Ferndale. 

‘¢We!’’ he said in a tone of interro- 
gation. 

‘‘Why, yes!’’ she answered with a 
delicate blush. ‘‘Dr. Adams and Mr. 
Grafton and Mr. Winters and—and every-. 
body. Hosts of people have been to see 
you. They came all the way out here, 
and I am sure that was ample evidence of 


their interest.’’ 
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‘«Qh, well!’’ said Draper, witha shrug. 
‘©They look upon me as a nine-days’ 
wonder. Doubtless I shall havea call from 
the manager of the dime museum to pose 
as an escaped convict, or something like 
that—a sort of impoverished Count of 
Monte Christo.” 

P «* What makes you talk like that,’’ said 
Nancy. ‘‘ I am sure everybody has been 
very kind to-you since—since—”’ 

‘¢ You have,’’ Draper answered quick- 

ly. ‘If it had not been for you I should 
still be wearing out my life in that awful 
place ; and then you ntrsed me all this 
while, and it must have been an awful 
bother and nuisance ! ”’ 
» ‘‘How can you say such things?”’ 
Nancy cried reproachfully. ‘‘I owe 
you everything in the way of expiation. 
If I had not been ignorant and indiffer- 
ent you would never have been sent to 
jail.’”’ 

‘¢ And I should never have known you, 
perhaps,’’ Draper added quickly. 


FRIEND.—JUNE. 


Nancy stopped swinging him suddenly 
and got up. 

‘* Don’t go!” he pleaded, and caught 
her hand with an eager gesture. «| 
would have to tell you some time, and | 
might as well do it now. I love you. | 
have loved you since the moment I saw 
you standing on the prison steps and you 
tossed me that bunch of violets. Don't 
go away, Nancy! I want you to stay 
with me always—be my wife!” 
Raa sat down again quite still and 
shy. 

‘‘Answer me!’’ Draper demanded. 
**] have nothing in the world to offer 
you but my love and devotion ; but—” 

‘*I don’t want anything else,’’ Nancy 
answered, and she let him draw her head 
down till her blushing face was close to 
his. Then he kissed her, and she smiled. 


Nancy was married during the holidays: 


to every one’s delight, and not the less to 
the sitisfaction of Draper and her own 
romantic self. 


Co a Summer Friend. 


BY DIDO, 


thought—you deem it but a trifle, 
Ce} ® Yet born of fear, or love, or hate; 
Perchance the tender word it stifles 
~ Might stop the rolling wheel of fate. 


A word—if words had always power 
Of transposing thought with reason— 
Then were words forgotten in an hour; 
A trifle? aye—but sometimes treason ! 


A look—through the wi1dows of the soul 
May save, may harm, we cannot tell; 

A trifle—that freely tells the whole ? 
Perchance can send a soul to—well. 


They may be light as air—these trifles, 
Then clasp my hand, auf wiedersehn 

Ah! merry words, a touch cau stifle, 
Call it srifes that can give one pain! 


Sune. 


BY J. HERBERT PHILLIPS. 


LOUD masses thy horizon drift, 
Thy sun gleams from an azure sea; 
The amorous wind, in teasing mood, 
2” Flits through the dream that bindeth thee. 


The summer languor fills each vein,— 
Thy heart is shattered with each kiss; 
Thy daisies—oracles of love— 
With plucked, strewn leaves, breathe tales of 
bliss. 


The blossoms on thy thrilling breast 
Yield thee thy sweets, rare incense gift; 
Thy song birds on that altar nest, 
And brush thy lips with pinions swift. 


The tireless life that gives thee life 
Sends speechless joy to every sense ; 

Thy heart’s throbs stir the passing days, 
Bewitching man to reverence. 
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BY DAVID LOWRY. : 
Author of ‘«« THE REPRESENTATIVE FROM RACCOON.” 
[All rights reserved by the author.] 


WaRP AND WoorF. 


2») ACHEL . Ellis was walking 
quickly down Pennsylvania 
\ avenue. Selina Durr, paus- 

a ing to speak to an ac- 
quaintance, was de- 
tained until her niece was a block in 
advance She was looking at some flowers 
ina window, when Mr. Phelps turned the 
corner suddenly : 

‘This is an unusal hour for you to be 
out, is it not?”’ 

‘‘On the contrary, Iam half an hour 
late to-day,’’ Rachel replied, adding, with 
a smile, ‘*you know the customs of 
Pompey Smash compels.”’ 

«Where is Pompey Smash? 
me, but I am unable to locate it.”’ 

“Is it possible Pompey Smash is un- 
known here? Be sure that wherever the 
financial, political or geographical status 
of Pompey Smash is concerned you will 
find in mean earnest champion. Pompey 
Smash is a hamlet happily removed from 
the hurly-burly of the world; a place 
fora poet, where dogs and goats enjoy 
more liberties than the tax payers.”’ 

Mr. Phelps smiled, and said, ‘* 1 am as 
wise as I was before. Are you out for a 
walk ?”’ 

“Yes. Yesterday I was up an hour 
earlier, and dragged poor aunt down 
Fifteenth street, and out past the Soldier’s 
Home through Harewood.” 

Mr. Phelps regarded Miss Ellisseriously, 
admiring the glow on her cheeks, and 
the sparkle in her beautiful blue eyes as 
she continued: ‘‘It is charming to ride 
or walk up the Anacostia branch and 
breathe the woodland air on the Mary- 
land hill road. Yet they tell me thou- 
sinds come and go who have neverclimbed 
the heights behind the village of Union- 
town, stood on the parapet of old Fort 
Stannton, and looked down on the waters 
of the Anacostia at their feet.’’ 

‘‘] have sat on the parapet often when 
_ compelled to keep a sharp lookout 
there.’’ 


0 


Excuse 


‘“*Q!. You were in the army then. 
You may think ] am an enthusiast, but I 
am trying to get the very most that I can 
out of the world while I am young.” 

‘‘It isa pity more people are not of 
the same mind,” said Mr. Phelps.. Miss 
Ellis then for the first time wondered what 
Mr. Phelps was engaged in, or if he did 
anything. ‘There was an absence of pre- 
tension in his manner that was frequently 
remarked, yet at the same time there was 
an ease and repose in his mantier that 
Miss Ellis found painfully-rare in Wash- 
ington. He did not impress her as the 
greater portion of government clerks 
advised the world of their presence. She 
was glad he was not in any of the depart- 
ments. She recalled an acquaintance of 
her father’s whose purposeless manner 
and deliberate movements were more like 
those of a man ending, rather than be- 
ginning the world. Twelve years ina 
department incapacitated him from dis- 
charging the duties devolving upon all 
who compete for the prizes in commercial 
and industrial pursuits. 

Mr. Phelps meantime discovered charms 
in Miss Ellis,in daylight, surpassing those’ 


that held him captive the evenings they 
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had met. He wondered what Miss Durr 
and Miss Ellis were doing in Washington. 
Was it possible they were, to borrow Eph 
Twitchell’s terse language, ‘‘ chasin’ a 
claim.’’ At all events, they were not 
clutching the coat-tails of Congressmen 
and Senators. Her reference to the hill 
air and mountain rambles did not har- 
monize with the moods—or needs—that 
drove women into the departments, and 
compelled them to wait the pleasure of 
representatives. 

Miss Durr coming up at that moment, 
afteracknowledging Mr. Phelps’ bow, said, 
suddenly: ‘‘ Are you one of the Phelps of 
Vermont? ”’ 

‘¢T am a native of Pennsylvania.” 

‘¢Ah. Are you a grandson of Barton 
Phelps !’”’ Mr. Phelps bowed again, 
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‘*My father esteemed yours highly,’’ 
Selina Durr said. 

It seemed to Lincoln Douglas’ Phelps 
that Miss Durr’s manner softened to him 
from that moment. She was no longer 
the chaperone; she stood before him 
with the aspect of an elderly friend whose 
suave manner invited confidence. ‘‘ We 
will be pleased to have you call on us.” 

‘I will gladly avail myself of the 
opportunity,’’ Mr. Phelps replied, as he 
raised his hat again, bowed and passed 
on, 
‘*So, then, it seems it is unnecessary 
for me to wear a little green tab for the 
purpose of warning Mr. Phelps,’’ Rachel 
said, demurely; whereupon her aunt 
quickly replied: ‘‘In time Mr. Phelps 
may find it necessary to provide a tab for 
his own protection. Pray, whois in that 
carriage ?”’ 

An open carriage drove past rapidly. 
The face of one of the occupants was 
flushed ; the other was very pale. One 
gesticulated, while the other was motion- 
less. The gentleman who used his hands 
freely was the Count Manzoni. The 


man with the pale face was General 


Sloper. 

‘«T thought I recognized the Count— 
and nobody can mistake General Sloper. 
If we were in the neighborhood of Monte 
Carlo, I should say they had left the 
gaming table. There is something about 
Count Manzoni that reminds me of the 
book-making men we encountered in 
England. As for General Sloper, I like 
him even less. Are you going to Mrs. 
Twitchell’s now, or will you wait until I 
can go with you? I dare say she is the 
one woman in Washington who is to be 
seen at this hour.”’ 

Her niece smiled as she glanced down 
the street, whc.e a young gentleman and 
lady were walking leisurely. Miss Durr 
recognized in them Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
wood. ‘I will leave you with them,”’ 
Miss Durr said. ‘‘ The Twitchells are 
somewhat raw, but the quality of the 
material is unmistakable; it commends 
itself.’’ 

Following close after his son-in-law 
and daughter was Eph Twitchell. His 
greeting was hearty. Mrs. Stanwood 
had a fine color in her face, and her 
husband, who was very proud of her, 


took no pains to conceal it. 
ell plead business as an excuse for his 
haste: ‘‘A man ’pointed on a commit. 
tee can find lots o’work, say he never 
serves a friend, an’ a man never knows 
how many friends he has till he’s elected 
to Congress,’’ Eph said, with a broad 
smile. When he learned that Miss Ellis 
was going to his house, his face lit up, 
‘© You be! Tillie will be glad tosee you, 
If I thought you’d stay awhile, say till 
lunch, I’d make it a point to be at home, 
Come often. You are both welcome as 
the flowers in May.”’ 

Time was when Miss Durr would have 
avoided Eph Twitchell’s syntax and pro- 
nounciation ; she could scarcely explain 
to herself satisfactorily why she liked the 
Twitchell’s until one day her niece said 
it was because ‘‘ there is no varnish about 
them.”’ 

Miss Ellis was accompanied to Mr, 
Twitchell’s by the Stanwoods. Mrs. Stan- 
wood resembled her mother in many re. 
spects. As they walked towards the 
house Eph Twitchell had selected, Mrs. 
Stanwood aroused Rachel by her sum- 
ming up of the enjoyment of the people 
‘‘in society.” She had not discovered 
any sound reason for turning day into 
night. Nor could she calmly contemplate 
the idea of a woman becoming a slave to 
her dressmaker and her cook. ‘‘I have 
called with mother on a score of young 
ladies at least,’? said Mrs. Stanwood. 
‘‘ They all do the same thing. Recep- 
tions from two to five. People coming 
and going ina stream. In the evening 
after hours of trouble dressing, another 
reception. Then there is nothing spirit- 
ed; evervbody pokey, and the men are 
worse than the women. It may be all 
right for a fashionable woman to have 
breakfast at nine, then pretend to read 
the papers or magazines. I tell Harry— 
and Mother agrees with me! I prefera walk 
in good weather. Then lunch at eleven, 
an hour or more over dressing for morn- 
ing calls, more dressing, a reception oF 
a party, or ball till day-light. We have 
attended one Friday night reception at 
the Secretary of State’s house, and I do 
not care, Miss Ellis, if I do not go to 
another.’’ Miss Ellis laughed merrily. 
Mrs. Stanwood’s views coincided with her 
own. 
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Mrs. Twitchell’s house was unlike any 
she had seen in Washington. The rooms 
were very large, admirably lighted and 
thoroughly ventilated. There was an ab- 
sence of pretension, nothing that could 
be called very fine, but there was a some- 
thing Miss Ellis and her aunt had found 
in several places abroad, and that was a 
thorough home-like air. ‘The appoint- 
ments were substantial. The occupants 
evidently aimed first to insure comfort 
and convenience. ‘Tillie Twitchell’s pas- 
sionate love of flowers was revealed in 
unexpected places. She had placed her 
favorites in positions that relieved the 
rooms of squareness, and at the same time 
brightened them. The walls were adorn- 
ed inthe true sense of the word. . Two 
superb engravings, which Rachel Ellis 
could never sufficiently admire, refined 
one apartment. 

“D> you like our rooms?’’ Mrs. 
Twitchell asked her visitor. 

‘‘Very much. They are bright and 
cheerful, and s> home-like.’’ Rachel 
bent over a favorite flower and inhaled 
its perfume. 

“That is what so many say. It is 
Fanny’s planning.’’ Here Mrs. Stan- 
wood demurred, but her mother continu- 
ed. ‘‘ You have been a great help to me, 
Fanny, and I do not know why I should 
not give you due credit.” 

“There you have something to look 
at,” said Miss Ellis, advancing to a win- 
dow. 

“‘T am glad you likeit,’’ Mrs. Twitchell 
replied. ‘‘Eph thought, when we were 
about it, we might just as well get all the 
comfort we could. It does cost a mint 
of money compared with living at home 
—I mean in Raccoon County—but Eph 
isa good planner. He thinks the im- 
provements will be worth twice the money 
when he sells. But now you are here, 
we are going to have a good talk. You 
will excuse me a minute.’’ 

When Miss Ellis summed up the things 
that made Mrs. Twitchell’s rooms attrac- 
tive, she remarked a similarity to places 
and things she liked best while traveling 
in Europe. The appointments were 
neither too numerous nor pretentious, 
but everything was the best of its kind. 

**T feel at home here,’’ Rachel said, 
when Mrs. Twitchell re-entered with her 


work-basket. As she spoke, she reached 
a hand out and quietly lifted a portion of 
the work. 

When Eph ‘Twitchell returned, he 
found Miss Durr and her niece laughing 
heartily over his wife’s stories, in which 
the leading citizens of Raccoon were the 
chief actors. Tillie Twitchell’s sense of 
humor was so strong that nobody could 
resist her. Her power of illustration was 
apt. Miss Durr said theirs was anything 
but a fashionable call when Mrs. Twitch- 
ell informed her husband her visitors 
would lunch with them, and at the table 
Eph unfolded his budget of news. He 
had ‘‘no end’’ of things, mixing with 
committee men, old friends and ‘‘ raft 
o’ newspaper men,” from whom Eph 
shrewdly succeeded in extracting much > 
more than an equivalent for the informa- 
tion he imparted to them. How he had 
heard Mr. ‘Tetlow was likely to be a great 
lord some day; there were just two be- 
tween him and the title. Then he had 
heard some curious things about. Count 
Manzoni. While some people said the 
Count was worth a mint of money, others 
alleged ‘‘ he couldn’t pick his way through 
the mortgages on his castle and vine- 
yards, give him a lantern and the remain- 
der of his life. Last of all, a ‘right - 
smart chance for a duel’”’ was spoiled in 
one of the cloak-rooms, because ‘‘ a man 
that ought to have challenged had an 
awful mean war-record,’’ which a witness 
to the quarrel mercilessly laid bare. 

“¢ Who exposed him ?”’ Mrs. Twitchell 
asked. : 

‘‘T needn’t make any great secret of 
it,’ Eph said, after a moment’s reflection. 
‘©The newspapers will print it in a day 
or two. It was young Phelps.” 

‘¢That doesn’t sound a bit like Mr. 
Phelps,”’ said Mrs. Twitghell, adding, 
‘‘unless there was some very strong prov- 
ocation. He seems; so quiet and consid- 
erate.”’ 

‘¢That’s the very worst kind, Tillie, 
when they are started. Phelps is grit 
clean through, as all the country ought 
to know; but it’s strange so few know 
what’s spread on the records, an’ been | 
printed. Seems to me there was so much 
going on durin’ the war that people can’t 
recollect it; ’n then, Phelps is so young- 
lookin’, nobody dreams he’s the man. I 
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didn’t dream it myself, and, as anybody 
can see, he’s the last man in the world to 
mention it himself. However, so far as 
the fight is concerned, the fellow that was 
knocked down will make himself scarce, 
instead of making Phelps toe the chalk- 
line.” 

‘‘Surely, Mr. Phelps did not knock 
any one down ?”’ 

‘*No-o,’’ Eph drawled. ‘‘ But he did 
a great deal worse. When the man that 
was knocked down threatened he’d chal- 
lenge, Phelps, who saw it all, coolly spoke 
up, saying he wouldn’t, or, if he did, he’d 
display a heap more courage than he did 
when his cowardly legs carried him out 
of a battle Phelps mentioned. 

Miss Ellis’ curiosity was piqued. What 
was it that Mr. Phelps had done that 
made Eph Twitchell characterize him as 
aman of ‘‘ grit, clear through,’’ that the 
country should know all about, and was 
printed, and ‘‘spread on the records.” 
Mr. Phelps impressed her asa very thought- 
ful young man. She could not conceive 
him in the attitude of a brawler, denounc- 
She 


ing, much less overawing, another. 
was on the point of inquiring the nature 
of the services Mr. Phelps rendered, 
when a servant announced that gentle- 


man. It was evident, from Mrs. Twitch- 
ell’s manner, that Mr. Phelps was a fre- 
quent visitor; even Mrs. Stanwood be- 
trayed unusual interest in him, while he 
appeared quite at home there. Presently 
General Sloper’s name was mentioned. 
Miss Durr glanced at her niece. One 
thought occupied their minds: this was 
the warrior with a bad name. But Gen- 
eral Sloper’s name came up in connection 
with what Eph Twitchell quaintly char- 
acterized ‘‘a leetle the biggest scheme 
ever hit on sence the first railway was 
made. Miss Durr evinced extraordinary 
interest in the new railway project; but 
the conversation drifted. All she could 
learn from the Representative from Rac- 
coon was the fact that his faith in the 
profits of the railway was ‘‘no larger 
than a grain of mustard-seed.”’ 

Miss Durr and her niece were answered 
by Mrs. Twitchell’s account of the man- 
ner in which she met the advances of 
Mrs. Bartle, an acknowledged leader of 
society, who called upon the wife of the 
Representative from Raccoon, first, be- 


cause Eph’s usefulness to the party heand 
Mr. Bartle were identified with was , 
matter of the first importance, as a tie. 
vote on a bill in committee, in which Mr. 
Bartle was deeply interested—and his 
cousin, the Secretary of the Navy, equally 
interested— would prove prejudicial to 
their interests; secondly, because Eph 
Twitchell was already regarded as the 
exponent of ideas upon which much de. 
pended. It was manifest to Mrs. Twitch- 
ell that Mrs. Bartle was willing to for. 
ward her husband’s plans; but it was 
equally patent that Mrs. Bartle, by virtue 
of her social position, was inclined to 
patronize Mrs. Twitchell. Mrs. Twitch- 
ell had met her advances with the free 
and independent spirit which had charac- 
terized her as a girl and woman. 

‘* We make no pretensions,”’ she said 
in a light way, looking at her husband, 
‘‘and as long as we attend to our own 
affairs, and do our duty to our neigh- 
bors, the world’s opinion does not con- 
cern us. I have lived too long to be 
guided now by any views conflicting 
with the rules of life which served four 
generations. Ido not claim that we are 
always right, Miss Durr. Mr. Twitchell 
may make mistakes, as, I have no doubt, 
I have; but I prefer, when I give my 
first reception, to make out my own list, 
with Fanny’s help. When Mrs. Bartle 
said she wouid think it no trouble to 
‘run her eye over’ my list, I thought I 
would spare her even that much, expe- 
rienced hand as she is at matters of this 
kind.” 

‘‘You haven’t told Miss Durr all, 
Tillie,’’ said Eph Twitchell, smiling, and 
glancing at Mr. Phelps. ‘Mrs. Judge 
Joyce Gordon and her daughters were 
willing to help.” 

‘¢ They were friendly, in their way.” 

‘¢ About the amount of it is just this,” 
Eph added, seriously. ‘In matters of 
this kind we can’t be too careful. We 
don’t want to give grounds for any feel- 
ing, and, at the same time, my wife’s got 
some old-fashioned views that I am not 
going to interfere with. There's people 
Mrs. Bartle may be compelled to invite 
to her house that I would not ask here— 
no!’’ Eph exclaimed, ‘‘ not for any rea- 
son. I tell Tillie we'll hear of it after 
it’s all over.”’ 
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«J donot think anybody will attach 
much importance to anything we do,”’ 
Mrs. Twitchellinterposed. ‘‘ Butif they 
should, Iam resolved we shall exercise 
just as much care here as we did at 
home; then we will have nothing to re- 
gret.” Miss Ellis heartily applauded 
this resolve, while Miss Durr’s commen- 
datiors were equally marked. In her 
opinion Mrs. Twitchell was the equal of 
Senator Bartle’s wife. 

The gentlemen were the first to leave 
the house. Business evidently accelerated 
their movements. When Miss Durr and 
her neice were walking back to their 
hotel half an hour later, Miss Durr said, 
with unusual deliberation; ‘: Mrs. Twitchell 
is a woman of spirit, and is capable of 
holding her own.”’ 

‘“‘Which is more than we are doing 
now. Perhaps we will do better when 
our trunks come. Behold, aunt! See 
who is coming this way.”’ 


Miss Durr looked. Mrs. Bartle and 


her eldest daughter, accompanied by a 
senator said to be in the confidence of 
the President, were walking slowly down 
the avenue. Miss Bartle affected to be 
deeply interested in a conversation with 
the senator. Mrs. Bartle, a woman who 
prided herself upon her figure at the age 
of fifty, was dressed in the height of 
fashion. As the trio neared them Miss 
Durr looked straight at the leader of 
fashion and the senator, who served the 
purpose of a foil for the administration. 
Miss Ellis also looked at the trio. Mrs. 
Bartle looked at both as they slowly 
passed each other, and cut them dead. 
An amused smile hovered on the lips of 
Miss Durr, and Miss Ellis, who seemed 
to enjoy the incident, said: 

**You see now what a misfortune it-is 
that our trunks have not come to hand.”’ 

‘Say rather,’’ Miss Durr replied, 
gravely, ‘‘*that we ought to congratulate 
our-elves upon the chance that will enable 
us to teach that woman a lesson.” 


IV. 


SOLD. 


Roger Fairfax Tetlow sat twirling his 
mustache and swinging his cane for lack 
of better employment. At intervals he 
removed his cigar, puffed a wreath of 
smoke over his head, and looked up at it. 


‘¢ Manzoni is there, eh,” he reflected. 
‘*T have long surmised Manzoni’s means 
of subsistence may be represented by X. 
He can’t afford to lose so small a trifle as 
the sum he bet. H’m! The girl is 
deuced pretty--deuced. Yet somehow I 
make no headway. It is not the aunt 
either, although she is a woman who 
would not flinch from death. What the 
devil detains Sloper. That reminds me— 
General of what? Nobody knows. What. 
a people these Americans are, confound- 
ing engagements with battles. As for 
Sloper’s record, although the papers are 
continually quoting him, I know no more 
of him now than I did when Manzoni first: 
introduced him. However, I am lesscon- 
cerred about his military achievements 
than I am in his present project. The 
enterprise, so far as I am concerned, re- 
quires absolutely no moral hardihood -— 
whatever it may cost Sloper and Man- 
zoni.”’ 

A cynical smile at that moment ren- 
dered Tetlow’s face less agreeable. A 
footstep approached softly, and a servant 
said, in low tones, ‘* General Sloper.”’ 

‘‘Tell him to come in.” As’ the 
general entered Tetlow motioned to a 
seat, uttering one word, ‘‘ Well?” 

‘‘T have called to say everything is 
arranged—practically. All that is re- 
quired of you is a series of denials. In 
the form of an interview, say.” 

‘‘ Hang the newspapers !’’ Tetlow ex- 
claimed, rising. ‘‘ l’il have nothing what- 
ever to do with newspapers, General.”’ 

‘¢ Quite right—very proper.” 

‘‘Then why did you advise me to be 
interviewed ?”’ 

The General smiled. ‘‘You refuse to 
be interviewed. A reporter presses you. 
He asks you if your countrymen have 
heard of the Great South Western Rail- 
way. You answer, you krow absolutely 
nothing. He comes at you again, saying 
it is rumored English capital to a large 
amount is invested, or will be, and again 
you tell him you know nothing about it 
whatever. You resent his impertinence 
—You tell him (in the presence of a wit- 
ness, possibly) that he must not quote you 
one way or other—that is all.’’ 

Tetlow looked at Sloper admiringly.: 
Sloper preserved a sober countenance. 
At last Tetlow said, slowly, ‘“‘ General — 
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I never met your equal but once—a crou- 
pier at Monaco. He was as near a man 
of stone as anything could be and—keep 
the game going.’’ The General bowed 
without moving a muscle. 

‘*When am] to kick the reporter out ?”’ 

‘*It will not be necessary to do that. 
You can wait until he quotes a list of 
names before you close the interviews. 
The names will carry weight. I have, I 
think,’’ here the General contemplated 
the pattern of the rug at his feet, ‘‘ man- 
aged to simplify matters, and at least the 
manner in which some of the certificates 
will be distributed cannot, under any 
p ssible circumstances, compromise those 
accepting them. I have adopted precau- 
tions which will ensure silence.”’ 

‘*In other words, exposure or betrayal 
means political death to the holder?” 

** Precisely. It is not altogether a finan- 
cial matter with some of them, as it is 
with you.”’” A crafty smile illumined the 
General’s face for aninstant. ‘The next 


moment it relapsed into the alert expres- 
sion which characterized him. Tetlow 
after regarding him calmly, said, *‘ I am 


satisfied now, General, that it was you 
who recommended Miss Poindexter from 
Paris. You need not confess it—nor deny 
it# And the more I see of you, the more 
I am inclined to credit you with the whole 
scheme. Manzoni has simply lied to me. 
He sees in this a way to recoup himself. 
Well—I see no danger one way or another 
in what you propose. Send your man— 
he shall not pass the vestibule, be sure, 
and since you rely upon repeated de- 
nials—”’ 

‘‘T have invariably found them more 
effective than the most unqualified endorse- 
ments,’’ the General said as he rose and 
moved to the door, pleading a press of 
business, 

‘‘There will be no lack of denials,’’ 
Tetlowreplied. The General, who was 
now at the door, bowed and was gone. 
The moment Tetlow was alone he rang a 
bell. A servant entered. 

‘* My coat and hat, Giles.’”” The man 
brought his coat, put it on him, brushed 
his hat, handed him his gloves, and held 
his cane. 

‘*If anyone calls, I will not be back 
for two or three hours.’’ 

The city was aglow with sunlight. 


Numerous equipiges rolled up and down 
Pennsylvania avenue. At another time 
Tetlow would have found pleasure in 
saluting acquaintances, but now he was 
in a mood to find fault with his shadow. A 
week had elapsed since he first beheld 
Miss Ellis, whom Manzoni persisted in 
designating ‘‘the radiant beauty from 
Pompey Smash.’”’ He had, by design, 
met Miss Durr and her niece twice. Only 
yesterday he fancied he was in a fair way 
to win his bet, when an acquaintance— 
was he inspired by malice—quietly in- 
timated that Manzoni was laying close 
siege to the beauty. Tetlow laughed, but 
was informed that stranger things hap- 
pened in this country every day. 

‘‘The girl from Pompey Smash may 
inherit an hundred oil wells, or a few 
billion tons of coal more or less. The 
idea that Manzoni was in love in the 
beauty was dismissed the instant it was 
conceived; but where money was cop- 
cerned—that was another matter. Tet- 
low was on his way to the hotel where 
Miss Durr and her niece lodged, to clear 
the matterup. He had kept his one ap- 
pointment for the day, and was speculat- 
ing up»n theaimsof Count Manzoni when 
he heard his name called. He smothered 
an imprecation when he looked up beheld 
an equipage close at hand. The car- 
riage contained the three Graces and 
their mother. Aurora’s bleached hair 
towered higher than ever, seemingly, 
and on that superb day, when all the 
world was steeped in sunshine, this proud 
American girl exhibited jewels on her 
arms, neck and fingers. Diana for once 
was exposed to public admiration with- 
out an atom of blue. She was dressed in 
red. Delphine’s curls were more like a 
doll’s than ever. 

The three Graces all spoke at once. In 
their efforts to appear animated, they 
were simply jerky. Their talk was jerky, 
leading to nothing, but Mrs. Judge Joyce 
Gordon smiled serenely. The passers- 
by beheld a stylish equipage and an un- 
mistakably English gentleman convers- 
ing with the ladies, and that was glory 
enough for one day. Mr. Tetlow was 
bowing his adieu, when Delphine called 
him back. She fumbled in her pocket, 
and with much giggling—Delphine was 
afflicted with a giggle—said, ‘‘here is a 
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letter from a cousin of ours in Idaho. 
He wants information you may be able 
to give us—or him. Sorry to trouble 
you, Mr. Tetlow—mercy! You need not 

to make it out now. Look at it at 
your leisure.” Then three hands waived 
as Mr. Tetlow resumed his walk. As 
Tetlow turned from the carriage, he be- 
held a group of gentlemen near at hand. 
One was Ephriam Twitchell. The sec- 
ond was alittle man with a military air, 
and straggling reddish side whiskers. 
The third was Mr. Phelps. As Eph 
Twitchell espied Tetlow, he accosted 
him: 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Tetlow, we were just 
talking about this scheme: of Sloper’s— 
Icall it the Elysian Opportunity he is 
holdin’ out tothe world. There’s a good 
dealin the papers about it. I was just 
telling Major Sam Fluster here.’’ 

“Fluster,’’ the major interjected short- 
ly, ‘‘I was saying ‘taint the cost of the 
road—what’s the use of it? Where’s 
the trade ?”’ 

“There must be something in it or 
English capital would not be invested,’’ 
said the major, as he combed his whis- 
kers with his fingers. 

O, yes, we’ve heard all about immigra- 
tion helping it, ’n rice, ’n sugar, ’n 
cotton to be carried. Do you think, Mr. 
Tetlow, there’s many of your countrymen 
cravin’ corn pone ’n hominy down 
South? As for investin’ in it—there 
won’t be enough through traffi: to pay for 
greasing a locomotive. That’s all, Mr. 
Tetlow. Sorry to detain you.” 

Tetlow was free once more, when he 
beheld Miss Eilis and her aunt strolling 
leisurely on the avenue oppo-ite him. 
Beside Miss Ellis, Tetlow beheld the 
Count Manzoni. Ten minutes later Tet- 
low was back in his room. His servant’s 
quick ear detected the master’s mood be- 
fore the cane was tossed on the table. 


Tetlow walked across the room once, 
twice, thrice, then he swore softly. 
Presently, Giles heard him whistling soft- 
ly—a bad sign. Giles had an aversion 
for low whistling. 

Suddenly Tetlow bethought himself of 
the letter Diana Gordon gave him. He 
plucked it out of his pocket. It was an 
irregular hand—a slovenly hand, and 
difficult to read. Something in the let- 
ter caused Tetlow to sit bolt upright, as 
his eyes were fixed on the second page. 
This is what he read : 

‘‘I am interested in this party because 
I may be able, when I hear from you 
again, to give you some useful hints: The > 
minI refer to is immensely rich. A ras- 
cally Englishman and an ex-Senator 
played a large confidence game on him 
two years ago. Reginald Majendie, 
aman connected with the English Em- 
bassy, then, straightened matters up for 
the Englishman. I saw his letter to the 
man I mean, in which hesays he commu- 
nicated with Pompey Sma-h, through an 
attorney immediate'y, and the money due 
my man here was paid over to his niece, 
in the presence of her aunt; and the 
aunt ke,t it out of the papers. If you 
can find Maj:ndie, he will give you the 
name of the niece, and she miy be if- 
duced to relinquish her title to the land I 
am after. If 1cansave myself a journey 
to Pompey Smash—”’ 

The letter fell from Tetlow’s hand. 
‘‘Pompey Smash? Aunt? Niece? Heir- 
ess to ten thousand pounds a year at 
least! And Manzoni knows it!” A 
foot-stool was kicked across the room. 
‘Sold!’ The cane was lifted and the 
table rescunded wth a blow that made~ 
Giles jump. ‘*Sold ! Giles ! —Giles where 
the devil’s that fellow? Sold—and bya 
descendant of fishmongers! Giles, I 
say !”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Life’s Changes. 


BY COUNT A. G. LEWIS. 


MS HE weary workman, fresh from toil, 
Kaows all the joy of rest, 
© The heart, half broden, feels the thrill 
Of happiness the best, 


We would not long so much for dawn, 
Did we not know the gloom of night. 

If dull, dark clouds were never known, 
Earth’s sunshine would not seem so bright. 
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T was one of those soft, dewy morn- 
ings, when summer seems to have 
dropped a trembling veil over 
the mountain heights, through 
which she casts her coy glances into 

the valley, and while her smiles awaken 
the nodding rosebud, her pettish tears 
seem lingering close upon the lip of her 
smile. 

A gentle breeze lifts the perfume of 
harvested fields, and there is a subtle 
whisper of promise in the morning air, 
that thrills the heart. 

Thus one morning the town of Stock- 
bridge basked amid the peace and sub- 
limity of its mighty guardians, the Berk- 
shire Hills, oblivious that beyond the 
horizon defined by the verdure clad 
heights, lurked storms that would rend 
and destroy. 

Like a heart that has found peace from 
every throb of passion, courted for every 
desire, Stockbridge seemed dreaming in 
the light of the morning hours. 

Francis Olcott was in perfect accord 
with the hour, as he walked idly to and 
fro, drinking in the soft air and marvel- 
lous beauty of the day. Finally, after 
carefully deciphering the inscription on 
the monument erected to the Stockbridge 
Indians, he sat him down behind the 
huge stone reared as the shaft, and fell 
into a pleasant train of thought. 

He was very happy. There was no 
questioning the sunny light that shone in 
his handsome brown eyes, redeeming the 
otherwise plain face; and the curve of 
his rather sensitive mouth was of content- 
ment and a strong faith in his future. 

There was a droop in his shoulders, 
that spoke of hard work, and the left arm 
was hopelessly crippled ; but if the past 
held sorrow and toil, one glance into the 
radiant face, as he lifted it to-day to thesky 
assured one he had left all that behind, 
and gloried in a present and future full 
of promise. 

There is butone reflection that can call 
this expression into a youth’s face; the 
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memory of a successful suit, the exulta. 
tion of having won the heart-trust of a 
fair woman. 

‘¢And I thought she loved Anson. | 
deemed her regard was but pity for the 
crippled brother,” he mused. ‘Truly 
love is painted blind. ‘The Greeks were 
wise in all things save in making the 
Queen of Olympus a jealous woman. | 
cannot understand jealousy in love. Per- 
haps, because I never loved with hope, 
Now that love without hope has given 
place tosecurity, I own the world! M 
world of love and light, and none dare 
dispute me. I, Francis Olcott, to live to 
have such joy. It seems incredible. The 
day is like a fair dream; perhaps I am 
also dreaming. No, no, this is my day, 
full tooverflowing with delight and beauty. 
Now can I say with ‘‘ Pippa:”’ 

‘Oh, Day, if I squander a wavelet of 
thee, 

A mite of thy twelve hours’ treasure!” 

And like her repeat those reassuring | 
words : 

‘‘God’s in His Heaven all’s right with 
the world.” 

Not that I rebelled before. If Anson 
loved her, dear fellow, he deserved her. 
How easily I can say that now.”’ 

He leaned back lazily, smiling at his 
own confident magnanimity, and began 
wording a letter to his half-brother where- 
in his happiness should be duly set forth. 
But the beauty of the foliage against the 
summer sky smote upon him; the radi- 
ance of the sun, as it melted in golden 
flecks of light across him, led him toa 
vision wherein he soon lost sight of fait 
summer, in the fairer queen of his heart. 

So engrossed was he, that he heard no* 
foot-fall, when across the grass leading to- 
ward the monument came a youth and 
maiden; the former tall and stalwart, 
with a restless glance in his eye; the 
maiden a slight little creature, clad 10 
white, a bunch of pink roses at her belt. 

She walked with a down-cast face, 


avoiding his gaze. But when they came 
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in front of the Indian monument she 
began telling him the story of the Stock- 
bridge Indians. 

As her voice smote on Francis Olcott’s 
ear, he started and ‘then grew as one 
turned to stone. 

‘There, Rena! you have told me 
enough of the legends of the place. You 
must let me tell you now why lam here.”’ 

‘‘Why you are here?”’ she repeated 
slowly, her color fading. 

‘Yes, you already know why I left you 
asI did. It was more than I could bear. 
I thought myself so strong as to endure. 
But, oh! darling, 1 have learned my les- 
son. I am proud, but I cannot live with- 
out you. 1 love you. Your wealth should 
never have sealed my lips against these 
beautiful words that bear the burden of 

my soul with them. . Rena, my pride is 
lost in my love. I1 love you !” 

‘‘Oh, hush! I cannot listen. You have 
come too late.”’ 

‘*Rena!”’ 

‘¢ Yes, oh!_how could you leave me as 
you did. I had shown so much of my 
heart; you knew | loved you, yet you left 
me with those cold, cruel words. I 
thought—1-thought—”’ 

‘You thought I heeded little, but if 
you had known the pain tliat parting gave 
me. It was despair that made those few 
words cold. But now, sweetheart—”’ 

‘«Stop, oh stop! You come too late. 
I cannot listen.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean? Have I forfeited 
your regard by the mi-erable cowardice 
and pride that bade me leave you? Can 
you not forgive me, Rena, of such folly ?”’ 

‘“No, no,’’ she interrupted, ‘*but I 
thought you never had cared forme. I 
was lonely and heart-sore. He was kind, 
and he loved me. We talked of you— 
he talked so fond!y of you, and I con- 
sented that night to—to marry him.” 

‘‘Who? in Heaven’s name, speak, 
Rena! Not Francis? 

** Yes—Francis !”’ 

There is a smothered exclamation fol- 
lowed by silence, broken only by the 
panting breath of the man.- Francis Ol- 
cott, who had remained transfixed, now 
feebly pressed his hand to his forehead, 
and moistened his dry lips, but he did 
move away or try to speak. 

‘* Any one, any one rather than Frank. 


He has been a// to me. When mother 
died he took me, a little lad, and has 
guided every thought since. He faught 
me to love you. Say it is not so, Rena. 
Say it is some hideous dream. I mis- 
understand you?”’ 

‘*It is true. I have promised to be Ais 
wife. It was because he loved you that 
I felt drawn toward him. I listened and 
thought—I can say no more.’”’ 

She spoke with a listless tone born of 
her despair. 

‘*And you love him, Rena?” the 
question came slowly after a pause. 

‘¢T kn w he loves me fondly, devoted- 
ly. I know that while pride sealed your 
lips, when I strove to make you under- 
stand my heart, when I sacrificed even 
my womanly modesty to win you—”’ 

‘* Rena, ‘hat you have never done.”’ 

‘¢T say I did even go so far. There 
was no limit to the boundless trust I had 
in your devotion, your truth and loyalty. 
When you left me—left me to reflect in 
bitterness upon all I had risked to gain 
your love. Oh! it was a cruel, biting 
mortification. Had you wished to stab 
affection to the very heart, you could 
have found no better weapon. But he, ° 
with his great love, only held in bond 
because he thought you had a prior 
claim—”’ 

‘¢But you do not answer my question,”’ 
he broke in ruthlessly. ‘* Answer me. 
Do you love him? ”’ 

Another silence, during which Francis 
Olcott’s face grows tense with eagerness, 
then slowly his head droops on his breast 
at her reply. 

“TI honor him. He is a better man 
than you can ever be. He was ready to 
sacrifice his whole life that you might 
gain your heart’s desire.” 

‘You think I do not love this brother! 
He has all but given his life forme. He 
isa cripple, now, owing to my boyish 
foolhardiness. Not an hour of my life 
but speaks of his honor. God knows he 
is better than I am. But as he is 
worthier, so should he have your whole 
heart. Tell me, are you not going to 
fulfill a truthless promise, if you marry 
him? Can you injure him more than by 
wedding him, with love for me in your 
heart? It means torment, and life-long 
misery, for one or both. Rena, it is not 
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of myself I am thinking. It is of you.” 

‘You are only a man after all,’’ she 
replied bitterly. ‘‘I am not thinking of 
you, nor of myself. I am thinking of 
him. Whatcan I do?”’ 

‘*You have been false to us both,’’ he 
cried, passionately; ‘‘had you refused 
him, for the love you bore me, all would 
have been well to-day. But you have 
taken his true affection, thinking to repay 
it in acheaper coin. Had you written 
one word of friendlines; in reply to my 
letter I should have returned. Nowl 
have robbed my brother, and you have 
made me the thief.”’ 

‘* Anson!”’ 

You know you love me as you can 
never love again. I saw it in your face 
today when I surprised you with my 
presence. I see it in your tender eyes. 
It drives me wild to read to-day what 
should have blessed my life, and which 
is now acurse. Iask no more. I will leave 
you, furevery moment you are playing false 
to the the false vows made my brother.”’ 

‘*Oh! how dare you speak thus? you 
to whom I have ever beent»otrue. Save 
for you and your ruthless pride, I should 
never have called forth his avowal. He 
is worthier than either of us. Oh! 
why can I not love him as he deserves? 
Why do you stand as a shadow between 
us? Anson, I hate you!” 

She flung it forth with all the fury of 
her despiir. A look of triumph crept 
into the face of the youth. He caught 
her hand in his, saying softly : 

‘* Forgive me, Rena, forgive me. I was 
wild with pain and disappointment. I 
will go away; no longer remain a shad- 
ow on your life. He shall never know I 
have robbed him of even one tender 
moment. I shall try, I shall pray, never 
to see your face again, and then this 
demon of jealousy and hate may leave 
me. Only tell me once again you cared 
for mea little. That before you promised 
him, you might have given some promise 
tome. Oh! Rena! Rena! Rena! it was 
love to last a thousand years. 1 cannot 
crush it in a day!”’ 

‘Go, leave me, I implore you,’’ she 
said in a stifled voice. ‘‘I have your 
promise. He must never know. I can 
be true to my given word. I wil/be true 
to him till death. 


** You will walk back. to the hotel with 
me!’’ 

‘* To leave me here would seem strange, 
and my aunt knows you are here. She 
will tell him of your presence. What 
shall I say ?”’ 

He answered, drearily: ‘I am going 
South. I came to say good-bye; but only 
finding you and your aunt | left goodbye 
for him with you.” 

“‘I have not seen him this morning. 
You may meet him still.” 

‘‘T pray Heaven not,” he returned 
shortly, and then their footsteps died 
away on the soft turf, and still Francis 
Olcott sat unmoved. But the veil on 
the face of the summer day hung like 
a pall, the sunshine held a sad mockery, 
while yonder, on the mountain heights, 
a cloud hung like a frown. 

He rose and walked with a steady 
step toward the mountain over-shadowed 
by the cloud, nor stopped until he 
reached thesummit. The tangled under- 
brush put obstacles in his way; the 
briars reached forth tormenting fingers 
to delay him; the tender ferns shrank 
from his tread; he heeded all alike. 
One impulse seemed all he felt or longed 
tofollow. ‘To touchthat frowuing cloud, 
and lose himself in the mystery of its 
being. And when the storm rushed 
down the valley like a warrior clad to 
meet the foe, Francis Olcott flung wite 
his arms 2nd hailed the coming of the 
cruel tempest. 

* * * * * * 

The clock in the tower of St. James 
Church struck eleven that night, just as 
Francis Olcott came with a slow step 
into the office of the Plumb-Inn, at 
Stockbridge. 

The clerk looked up, stiffling a yawn, 
and greeted him with a pleasant smile 
that had in it mingled relief. 

‘¢Glad to see you at last, Mr. Olcott. 
You are the last of our storm bound 
guests to arrive. Mrs. Olcott has been 
worrying about you, but I told her you 
knew this country by heart. Miss More 
has been ill since morning and does not 
know of your absence.”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ the clerk looked keenly at the 
weary face before him, on hearing the 
tone of Francis’ voice, ‘‘send word to 
my aunt that I have returned.” 
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«Certainly. You are very wet, sir; I 
should advise—”’ 

“Yes.” The tone checked the advice 
effectually. ‘* Good-night.”’ 

«“Good-night, s'r. Will close up now. 
Two or three parties got caught in the 
storm over at Lebanon; got in late, and 
the house has been very quiet all the 
evening. Ladies scared by the thunder. 
Shall 1 send word to Miss Mor, also? 
Hello! he is gone. Queer duck, that,” 
added the clerk as Francis left the room, 
as if he did not hear him. 

In truth, he did not understand any 
word the clerk had spoken save that rela- 
ting to his aunt’s anxiety. He walked 
through the ccsey reading-room, where a 
cheery fire burned on the hearth—wel- 
come warmth, even in a June mountain 
storm—and on to the parlor, across which 
he must pass to reach the main hall. 
Here he paused, looking drearily about 
him. W)ithout the storm had flung itself 
in sullen rage beyond the mountain, with 
mutterings of wrath and steady torrents of 
rain. But the drip on the roof was grad- 
ally growing softer, and a sigh of wind 
foretold how soon the last trembling drop 
would be lulled to silence in thetree- tops. 
Within, a lamp burned dimly, casting 
half the room in shadow; but Francis 
knew the quaint furniture and comfortable 
surroundings. ‘There stood the old chest 
of drawers, polished, and with shining 
handles; there, the Franklin stove, with 
its ornamental globe of iron. Over the 
mantels the o'd fashion-plates hung in 
gilt frames, and a print of Washington 
smiling benignly on our century’s folly. 

Across there was the long, low, brass- 
studded sofa. and yon der, against the wall, 
the old warming-pan, the very shape of 
the one so valiantly wielded by ‘ Bet- 
sinder,’’ in Thackery’s ‘‘ Rose and the 
Ring; ’’ and close in the corner, on the 
spindle-legged table, the rare bits of old 
china, and on the shelves above that ab- 
surd collection of tea-pots. 

Rena had laughingly termed them the 
“Convention of Teapots,’ as they sat 
beneath them one evening. He could al- 
most see her now, the light making ripples 
in her soft har, her hands gracefully busy 
over a trifle of fancy work, as she talked 
merrily. 

Here was the yellow-flowered pompous- 


looking teapot, she had characterized as 

Mrs. Flint, one of the’ worldly summer * 
sojourners, who played chaperone to all, 
youthful parties, and conceived match- 

making projects. ‘The delicate blue and 

white teapot, like the sweet little invalid 

with brown eyes, who could never stay out 

on the broad veranda of Piumb’s Inn very 

long after sun-down, ‘‘ That little teapot . 
is a Christian,’’ Rena added. Then there 
was the crooked handled teapot with the 
chipped nose, the resemblance being 
strong to the spinster, averse to sentiment, 

who did sit on the veranda at all hours, 

raved at tennis, and made interminable 
coils of knitted trimmings for flannel 

skirts. The Oriental teapot that must 
speak in mysterious tones of the inevitable 
—measuring the unmeasurable, and find- 

ing at last—Nirvana. And that smooth, 

brown ware, just like Mrs. Sauters, who 
always found out one’s inclination when 
you asked advice, and then commended 
just the course one longed to pursue. And 
the multitude of large and small teapots, 

making the assembly gay, whether they 
aided the convention or remained silent. 

Among the latter Rena had gaily classed 
herself, and their little party. Anson was 
present that night, and had readily aided 
in finding whimsical resemblances in the 
old china teapots. They had laughed joy- 
ously. Would they ever laugh thus again ? 
And Anson—ah, poor, heartsore, disap- 
pointed lad ; and see—Rena no longer was 
happy. She sat there silent now, with a 
pale face. She was weeping ! Oh! my God, 
no— 

He started forward, then pressing his 
hands to his eyes, sank into a large chair 
near the window, burying his face, and 
murmuring, surely 1 am mad; this passion 
has turned my brain. 

He seemed to have sat thus but a mo- 
ment, so little did he heed the step of the 
servant, who turned out the lamp, leav- 
ing him in utter darkness, when a small, 
clear voice spoke aloud : 

‘¢ There is but one course for him to 
pursue. His duty lies clear before him. : 
When a man knows that he is not loved 
heart wholly, he must lift the burden of 
such a knowledge and romance, ‘all 
claim to an unwilling “allegiance. It 
will cut her to the heart to feel she has 
deceived him.”’ 
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The words smote on his ear like far 
off music. 

‘* Nonsense! you are sentimentalizing 
as usual over a small matter. Hearts do 
not break. It is an easy matter to break 
an arm, or leg, or even one’s nose, and 
we lose our handles frequently. 1 have 
heard also of people being ‘‘ off the han- 
dle,”” and I suppose it occurs to them as 
well as to teapots, especially since I con- 
stantly hear that objectional word 
‘crank’ atevery ‘urn. But in my day, 
if a young woman chose to jilt a man, 
she did it without a thought, and his 
heart was not seriously injured.”’ 

The sharp tone betrayed the identity 
of the crooked handled teapot. 

‘¢ And I think the girl would be a fool 
not tochoose that straight-limbed hand- 
some youth, instead ofa crippled brother. 
She has plenty of money. She should 
marry a man who will appreciate his good 
fortune, and grace her establishment.”’ 

Francis winced perceptibly. The yel- 


low flowered pompous china spoke im- 
She knew the world’s valua- 


pressively. 
tion. 

“<I do not agree with you. This 
brother has the prior claim. Is he not 
young, also, and loves the girl passion- 
ately? Why should he give her up? 
He can make her happy in numberless 
ways. They have tastes in common. 
Already she leans on him for advice. 
Knowing his brother’s temperament, the 
selfish habits that have so often threat- 
ened his life’s prosperity, this man is so 
justified in keeping silence, and holding 
the gentle womanly creature to her prom- 
ise- A year will wear away the fancy for 
the younger brother’s handsome form and 
face. Let him be wise in ignoring this 
secret she will keep unto death.”’ 

Such smooth persuasive tones from the 
brown-ware teapot, they fell soothingly 
on the ear. A moment’s silence, then the 
tinkling voice again. , 

‘‘Ignore the pain in those dear eyes ? 
Ignore the shrinking from caress or ten- 
der word? Accept the passive avowal of 
a false sense of duty, at some late day—”’ 

**No, that day will never come. She 
is too honorable; too full of a high sense 
of loyalty to ever taunt him with her 
mistakes. It would be folly to trust such 
a highly strung nature to Anson’s care. 


Besides, everything in: life has been ga¢. 
rificed to the bad. Is no portion of joy 
to be set aside for one who has toiled to 
win the Heaven of this woman’s smile? 
Away with such absurdity. Let this map 
take what fortune and a brother’s faint. 
heartedness vouchsafes him.”’ 

A slight clatter of covers followed as 
applause, when the clear, sweet voice said: 

‘‘But this brother needs the calm in. 
fluence of this woman’s love to guide 
him. With herto hold him true to his 
better nature, he will rise to better things 
henceforth. Deprived, he may sink to 
rise no more. And suppose the day 
should come when this man reveals that 
he was behind the Indian monument and 
heard those words. ‘Truth ever waits to 
reveal itself, and jealous fears may make 
him lose control over this knowledge he 
fain would bury. Can he ever bear the 
surprise and pain of her glance, should 
he reveal himself? Will it not strike 
death to the bond between them? Or, 
if she lived always unconscious of his 
having taken the responsibility of her 
happiness upon himself wittingly, would 
not the memory of those words over- 
heard to-day forever keep him _heart- 
hungry for something never attained? 
‘She is so young, such a child, and her 
real happiness is above all else.’ ”’ 

‘‘Ay, that is it: ‘’twas the smooth, 
brown ware,’ and will her happiness be 
complete with Anson? Has not this 
youth always had his heart’s desire grati- 
fied and ever shown himself ungrateful 
for sacrifices? And, now, shall this last 
one be made, taking from his brother the 
light of his life, the star of his bitterest, 
darkened existence. Is there a God in 
Heaven to permit the responsibility of 
such a doubt or choice to rest with him? 
There are moments when men cannot 
and shoudd not be called upon to decide 
such matters. Fate or God, call it what 
you will, should lift the crushing weight 
of this burden. Let man drift along 
with the tide of circumstances, flung by 
a wreck or brought safely to a fair haven; 
but let it not rest with Aim to condemn 
himself to misery.’’ 

For a moment no sound broke the 
silence, then the silvery tone: 

‘There was a garden called Cet/ise- 
mane in a far land. It was eveniug, and 
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peneath the throbbing stars the flowers 
pent in the dew, and spread fragrance in 
the air. All life was bright and beautiful, 
and even he who knelt cried out ‘O, my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.’ ” 

The silence now seemed full of awe. 
Something made the dark room seem 
fraught with peace and tenderness; but a 
stern tone broke forth wilfully: 

‘«¢That is one of many legends. They 
are the bonds of superstition, holding us 
to the trodden paths of so-called duty. 
Let loose the latent self hood of this man, 


and such feeble restraints fly asunder be- , 


fore the inevitable. It is useless strug- 
gling with Destiny. What is, will be, 
whether he remains silent or resigns the 
idol of his heart. His idol is but clay 
and he himself but dust, why does he 
struggle to be worse? It is the folly of 
the so called Christian life. Abandon all 
thought of self, if you will be free. De- 
yote to the interests of occult science, 
he will forget every passion, be no longer 
aman; but a priest of the Highest, and 
lose himself in Neuvaince. 

But the Oriential tea-pot’s deep tone 
scarcely dies away before the garrulous 
flowered-ware bursts forth: 

‘It strikes me this talk of legends and 
destiny is out of place. You puzzle the 
brain with analytical nonsense. If this 
young man persists in ignoring what he 
heard to-day, the girl will soon grow tired 
and throw him over, like a sensible girl. 
You can no more keep a girl’s head turn- 
ed in one way, when the heart points in 
the opposite direction, than you can steer 
aboat without a rudder. Therefore, the 
matter of his resigning her now, or being 
forced to do so later, is only one of time.” 

And the sullen dark blue-ware teapot 
added : 

“And what are these of credit in an 
unwilling . sacrifice? Is it a sacrifice? 
Bah! no other course is open to him. It 
is just a long dusty highway to be trodden 
and a common issue to be faced. Fool, 
or coward he certainly is, or this aspect 
of the case would have occurred to him. 
A clod tossed in a ditch and left to con- 
sume with worthless dust. That is all of 
life for him. All the evidence of a few 
Moment’s bliss, in Heaven's sight, damned 
by a breath, and left to distil darkness 


over love and life to the bitter end.- Talk 
no more of the matter in it; is no mercy, 
no honor, no truth. Only bleak rebellion 
and regret.”’ 

The whole room seemed to echo those 
words, the heavy tone beating down the 
darkness, like a reflection of the mountain 
storm. ‘There seemed no reply, while 
Francis Olcott sat with one thin hand 
buried in his hair, the crippled arm strain- 
ing against the chair as if its puny strength 
sought to tear and clutch what came be- 
neath its grasp. 

And then the tinkling voice : 


«“God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s well, with the world,” 


No, the light of His love cannot reach 
this darkened soul. 

*¢God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s well, with the world.’’ 

Once more the sweet words like music, 
and then followed : 

‘¢ Not to feel or stumble in the paths of 
council is granted to few. Even as He 
prayed, so shall this man. His struggle is 
not with one opinion or another. It is 
with God’s holy messenger of right, and 
as he meets and greets this Angel, so shall 
he find everlasting peace. -His to drain 
the cup without question. To do what is 
right in God’s sight, following the life of 
one, who step by step, with now and 
againa faltering beneath the Cross,through 
the throng thrust fingers in mockery, or 
pointed in awe; hearing ribaldry and 
derision as he trod, reached at last, Cal- 
vary, He conquered all trial and doubt. 
Follow him !” 

True, but how can we know? Christ 
suffered, not as this man suffers. He was 
too holy ; above the pang of losing one 
dear presence that makes a world bright, 
and all tasks easy. This man is of the 
earth, earthly. He loved her more than 
Heaven. Christ loved Heaven more than 
His life. Hewas divine. How can this 
man appeal even to Heaven for comfort? 
I ask because I fain would know. I am 
filled with grief for him.”’ 

God bless the sweet voice asking the 
question: God bless it! and the answer 
—silence ? 

‘« We are told He suffered all our temp- 
tations. From twelve years of age to 


‘thirty, we have no record of his life. If 
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He created us capable of this intense 
love, and a suffering in all things we 
are created like unto Him. Be assured, 
He knoweth this agony with all others. 
No ill befalls us, but he hath fathomed it. 
Listen to His words, ‘Take my yoke upon 
ye, and learn of me.’ ‘Let not your 
heart be troubled.’ ”’ 

A moment passed and then a low, con- 
stant tone added those words like the 
knell of hope. It was the sulten blue ware 
again :—-- 

‘¢There is no hope. Let silence cover 
his despair. He hateth all words, kind 
or otherwise. Leave him in peace !”’ 

It was the last word, followed by dark 
silence, and low sighs, and when the 
dawn came peeping in among the china 
on the shelf, Francis Olcott lay in the 
chair in exhausted slumber, one hand 
clasped over his heart. 

* * * * * 


‘¢ A telegram for you, Frank. Nothing 
wrong I hope ?” 

The young girlspeaks languidly, as she 
watches him tear open the yellow har- 
binger of so many hopes and fears. But 
his hand does not shake as he opens it and 
reads, and he smiles as he restores it to 
the envelope. 

‘¢Only pleasant news. And now, Rena, 
will you drive with me to-day to our 
favorite haunt ?” 

‘‘If you wish. Auntie is almost ill this 
morning, owing to her anxiety yesterday. 
Ah ! it was wrong of you, Francis, to stay 
away. You knew we could not but be 
anxious.”’ 

‘‘I beg your paidon, my darling, over 
and over again. I thought you knew me 
better. I glory in astorm. This one was 
sublime. I wish you were not so pale, 
little one. But the drive will restore your 
roses, and this one day—the day is simply 
perfect. Will you go!”’ 

‘¢ As you please, Frank, ‘‘rather ab 
sently. 

The morning was a revelation of 
delight. The air full of balmy fragrance, 
all the earth refreshed after the recent 
storm, Birds chattered and sped hither 
and thither with morning calls; the sun- 
shine fell like a shower of gold, throvgh 
the breeze-stirring leaves, across the 


roadway. June was once more smiling and 


caressing the land. 


Francis talked in quiet tones as usual, 
but he required no replies. He realized 
with a pang to-day how much of he 
merry repartee had ceased with his half. 
brother’s abrupt departure. 

They reached the coveted spot on the 
mountain after patient climbing, and pre. 
pared to camp for the day. The beautify 
valley, ficoded with sunlight, lay before 
them; the farm-houses on the mountain 
slopes, looked out from leafy retreat, the 
white or red gleam of color blending 
picturesquely with the foliage. Meadows, 
where cows fed with slow moaning steps; 
little streams, dancing and singing across 
the fields, to lose themselves in woody 
valleys, amid watching ferns and flowers, 
Here and there, a road wound its way 
across the land, and one could descrya 
vehicle diminishing as it sped away. And 
over all pervaded the peace and quiet 
of a summer kissed day. 

Francis Olcott, lying at the feet of the 
woman he loved, looked dreamily up at 
her, as he quoted softly : 

*‘ Into the valley’s lap 
The dewy morning throws 


A thousand pearly drops 
To wake a single rose.” 


‘¢Bryant must have written that ona 
morning such as this, Rena.”’ 
‘* But the second verse, Frank. It 


saddens me. 
be happy.”’ 
«So often in the course 
Of life’s few fleeting years, 
A single joy may cost 
The soul a thousand tears.” 

‘*A thousand tears! That seemsa 
lifetime of grief,’’ pursued Frank slowly. 
Then, with sudden energy, ‘‘ We cannot 
all be happy, Rena. Some must suffer, 
and perhaps they attain through suffering 
something missed by happier mortals. 
We are so happy now, dear. There 
seems no power to bring me greater joy 
than lying here, knowing you love me. 
Down below in that valley we may find 
a ‘* thousand tears.’’ But here, up here, 
sweet, you belong to me. No sad thoughts 
shall intrude. I have two books; shall 
we read ?”’ 

‘‘Whatever you please, Frank.” He 
raised her hand and kissed it gently. 

«Did you ever read ‘ Pippa Passes,’ 
Rena ?”’ 


Oh! why can we not all 
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«Browning? Oh, no, I cannot under- 
stand him. {f wish Icould. He seems 
to dip his pen into the very hearts of those 
who love him. But he gives me the head- 
che.” 
. «This is a very simple poem of his,” 
Frank said, smiling at her candor. 
“A little gir], who works every day, has 
aholiday granted her. She muses the 
evening before upon the loves of those 
ground her compared with her own. 
Wholly unconscious of any influence her 
sweet innocent songs or life may have on 
those of others, she goes to spend her 
holiday. But her song breaks in, like a 
ripple of conscience, on the ears of those 
she has thought upon the evening before. 
They are arrested in numberless ignoble 
purposes, and yet she passes on, and the 
burden of her song is— 

«“God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 

‘‘T like to hear you tell me the story. 
It is robbed of all that puzzles me.’’ 

‘And also of all the rhythm and 
song that pulses through every word. I 
have thought of it much lately. Howa 


passing word may change one’s life, and 


he who utters it, passes on, unconscious. 
Life is strange, Rena. My love for you 
does not make me see clearly. I stumble, 
and grope—”’ 

‘Frank, dear, you are not quite happy 
to-day. Tell me, what has happened ?”’ 

She laid her hand on his forehead, 
looking fora moment into his eyes. Then 
her lids drooped, her hand slid back to 
clasp the other in her lap, while the 
color rushed to her forehead. Was the 
question in his glance reading her heart? 
Ah, she was trying so hard to be true. 
She thought him so worthy of love. 

‘Only the reaction after the joy ot 
yesterday,’’ he said slowly. ‘* Charles 
Dickens once wrote a story called ‘The 
Battle of Life,’ in which twosisters loved 
the same man. The younger, thinking 
he loved her’only because he did not 
realize the other’s worth, disappeared 
somewhat under a shadow of dishonor. 
The man then turned to the elder sister 
and married her. Do you think the sis- 
ter justified in the sacrifice ? ” 
* “IT suppose a woman could sacrifice 
herself thus ; it is hardly in the power of 
. aman.’’ 
VoL, CXIX.—No. 3. 


‘¢And I say it is wrong. No one has 
a right to frustrate what seems a passion- 
ate love. He gave the eldest sister a dead 
affection. She was worthy more. A 
good man’s first and heartiest love, and 
she would have found it.”’ 

‘* Yes, it seemed wrong to me; for she 
not only sacrificed herself, but dealt a 
severe blow to father, sister and lover. 
It seemed a cruel sacrifice. Ido not like 
the story.” 

‘¢ And you think, dearest, I should not 
give you up, even if I knew a younger, 
more passionate love awaited you ?”’ 

‘‘Not if in doing so you sacrificed me. 
But how you persist in talking thus. I 
cannot under:tand you. It troubles me.” 

‘* Then we will not talk of it any more, 
dear one. Only say again, ‘I love you, 
Frank.’ ”’ 

** Do not tease me.”’ 

‘« Does that tease you, Rena? I could 
say it tor every moment of the day. But 
you are right. I am a tedious lover. 
Only bend down once, Rena, and kiss 
me of your own free will. I think I 
shall remember it when dead !”’ 

‘* Frank !”’ 

‘Well, not even that, then, Rena. 
Forgive me, sweetheart, I will ask no 
more. See, here is our old bcok, ‘Ham- 
merton on Etchers and Etchings.’ ”’ 

And the morning slipped onward to 
noon. The shadows grew short beneath 
tree and shrub, and far away in the gold- 
en warmth of the sunlit valley, chanti- 
cleer lustily hailed mid-day. 

Slowly Francis prepared to depart. But 
he turned a long gaze over the valley. 

‘*A thousand tears’”’ he said, softly, 
‘<a single joy, to cost so much! Perhaps 
the angels reckon our tears, and so many 
mean more than a life sorrow to them.” 

‘« Yes, life repentance,’’ she said. 

‘*Or life victories,’”’ he added; then 
taking her face gently between his hands, 
he kissed her brow, eyes and lips as only 
a lover can; and, she clinging to him, 
burst into a flood of tears. He did not 
question her. He held her fast until she 
looked up trying to smile. z 

‘¢T do not know what made me cry,” 
she said, simply as a child. 

‘* No matter, dear, I think I under- 
stand.”’ 

And then they came away. Left the 
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peace of the mountain slope ; the deepen- 
ing noontide, the silent nodding of wild 
flower and ferns, and took with them 
life’s perplexing problem. 
* * * 
‘‘You going away and 
Frank ?”’ 
ce You. 
summons. 
shall return. 
Rena?” 

‘* Yes. Ishall feel I have lost my last 
hold on earthlysympathy. You have be- 
come my conscience lately, Frank.’’ With 
a smile, half appealing. 

“Rather a painful companion then, 
Rena, since it is only when we are suffer- 
ing from remorse or regret that conscience 
cries out asa comp:inion. I shall have 
to leave by the half past four express. 
You will drive to the station with 
me?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I will take you over in the cart. 
But I wish, Frank, you would not mis- 
interpret me—I—’”’ 

‘¢ My child, I understand you. I am 
sorry I seem to tease you, when I only 
mean jesting. I must go now and make 
ready to depart.’’ 

«¢ Rena, my dearest !’’ They are at the 
depot, and have only a moment to ex- 
change a few last words, as the train is 
rumbling in the distance. 

‘¢ Yes, Frank?” 

‘¢T want you to humor a whim of mine 
to-night. Sometime during the evening 
when the parlor is quiet, go to the shelf 
where is assembled your china conven- 
tion. There is one little teapot with a 
delicate flowered pattern. You called it 
the ‘sweet Miss Helen.’ You remember 
it ?”’ 

‘Yes! how you recall all my folly,” 
she replied. 

‘¢ Well, I want you to look inside that 
small teapot, and find something I have 
placed there. Wait until nine o’clock 
before doing as I tell you. And, now, 
heaven bless you, my darling, and keep 
you safe—and happy !”’ 

He lifted the hand he held to his lips, 
pressed his face against it fondly, and 
then went swiftly around the s:ation, 
mingling with the other passengers, his 
satchels carried in the one strong arm. 
He did not glance backward. Rena felt 


to-night, 


I confess I expected the 
I cannot tell how soon I 
Shall you miss me, 


that he would not doso. It was not in 
his nature. Yet she longed to see once 
more the strong, homely face, with the 
beautiful dark eyes full of love, bent upon 
her, and she wept softly, as she rode 


away. 
* * * 


‘* My Dear Rena.—Dearer far to-day, 
as I pen these few lines, than ever before, 
I find the words come haltingly, that 
should tell you all there is in my heart. | 
hope, when you read them, you will havea 
translator at your side, ready to make all 
things clear and true. Let no clouds, 
doubt or pride lie between you, but ask 
Anson why I sent the despatch, recalling 
him, knowing that our best happiness 
always lies in following the path pointed 
out by the Hand of Him who guides us 
all. 

‘‘I learned you did not love me as I 
wished to have you. I stood behind the 
Indian monument an _ unwilling con- 
science-stricken eaves dropper. Yet I 
could not give up all hope. I rebelled, 
and longed to keep my fancied happi- 
nes;, cursing the knowledge thrust upon 
me. You must not blame yourself. I 
know now how foolish I was to ask for 
more than the fond affection always 
granted me. I know you love me still, 
as Anson’s brother. But I cannot bear it 
yet, so lam going away in Anson’s stead. 
He will comfort you, and kiss your tears 
away, as I dared not do this morning. 
When I so roughly and passionately kissed 
your dear eyes and lips to-day, it was 
my last farewell to a dream of the past. 
I forgot myself. Try and forgive it. 
Rena, I am not happy now; you will not 
expect me to be that; butI have a peace 
you never could have brought me, if I 
saw a shadow in your dear eyes, and | 
can say with ‘‘ Pippa’’ ‘‘God’s in His 
Heaven, all’s right with th: world.” 
Ever fondest memory, 

‘*Francis W. OLcort.” 


This was what Rena More found in 
the little garlanded teapot, that quiet 
evening in June. 

It was after nine o’clock, and the par- 
lors were deserted for the pleasant veran- 
das. But she stood beside the quaint col- 
lection of china, not quite alone, for 
Anson Olcott kissed her tears away. 
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BY ELSIE SNOW, 


Author of ‘‘ HAWTHORNE LODGE,” “A CRIMSON CLUE,” ‘‘THE CURSE OF DANGERFIELD,” etc., etc. 


XIV. 


When Miss Lorrimer appeared at 
breakfast next morning her sunken eyes 
attracted even Harvey Lovell’s attention, 
and he said so with as much kindly keep- 
ing and sincerity as a brother might have 
shown. But his solicitude was painful 
to her, and she turned the _ subject 
abruptly ; and some little merriment be- 
ing caused by Harvey’s morning cos- 
tume, a portion of which he had borrow- 
ed from his host, having at hand only the 
the evening suit he had when at the 
opera. Frank was glad of something to 
make a temporary diversion from the sub- 
ject of her own pale cheeks. 

She had spent a wakeful night, and 
found herself face to face with her first 
great grief—a sufficiently serious one, 
though too often made a subject of ridi- 
cule—a hopeless love. Perhaps it would 
always have been as hopeless, under any 
circumstances, but she would not have 
learned it so suddenly or so cruelly, but 
for Harvey’s discovery, as he believed, of 
Ellen Garnett on the previous evening ; 
but having learned it, Frank accepted the 
situation with heroism. She knew very 
well that she had given her love once and 
forever; and though unsought, unaccept- 
edit was useless now to call back that free 
gift. It was gone, past recall. Harvey 
Lovell did not know and would never sus- 
pect her love for him; and she could still 
behis warm and sympathizing friend—his 
devoted sister, and if Ellen Garnett 
really lived she would be a sister, too, 
her course was clear and she had only to 
follow it. 

Frank was, if possible, more anxious 
than before, to forward Harvey’s interests; 
and as soon as they were alone after 
breakfast, she resumed the subject of the 
previous night. 

“If you could have seen that picture, 
Harvey, the picture of Lady Eleanore 
Wilford—would it have served you in any 

ay! ” 
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‘*It might have sharpened my wits, and 
so helped to solve the riddle sooner ;, but 
otherwise, I don’t know that it would 
have been of any material assistance. But 
the fact of my Ellen being the true and 
sole surviving heir of Oakley Manor is 
not what I am most anxious about just 
now, dear Frank. I want to find her. I 
want the mystery that separated us to be 
cleared up; and then it will be time 
enough for less important matters. You 
know so many people in London, can you 
form no guess as to whom the box we saw 
her in last night might have belonged 
to?” 

‘* No, for all the other occupants were 
seated too far back for observation ; but 
we might find out by sending a discreet 
messenger to the theatre—it ought to be 
easy enough to find out who occupied a 
prominent box like that, on a special 
night.”’ 

‘¢ How quick you are? You think of 
everything. Suppose I go the theatre, 
myself, and make enquiries? ”’ 

‘¢T don’t think it could do any harm— 
don’t be over-anxious in your questions, 
use a little money with proper care, and I 
think you may get the desired informa-’: 
tion.’’ 

Harvey promised to do so, and was at 
once driven to his hotel. 

He had scarcely left her, when a ser- 
vant entered and presented her with Sir 
Robert Wilford’s card. 

She felt herself turn hot and cold. 
Could she see Sir Robert Wilford, feeling 
as she now did, that he was an accom- 
plished hypocrite and villain ?—if she re- 
fused to see him would she be injuring 
Harvey ?—of course he had called to pur- 
sue a suit always hateful to her, but now, 
since her discovery of her own feelings for 
another, doubly repugnant to every deli- 
cate instinct of her nature. 

That last thought decided her, and she 
answered the servant, ‘‘ say tothisgentle- 
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man that I beg he will excuse me—I am 
not well; ’’ and throwing the card from 
her with a gesture of irrepressible disgust 
she left the room and went to her own 
apartment, where she locked herself in, 
refusing to see any one till Harvey’s re- 
turn. 

Sir Robert Wilford, much disappoir ted, 
left the house with a dark and ominous 
scowl on his brow. 

He made no more cells but went direct- 
ly to his own house in ‘lichborne Terrace, 
Regent's Park. It was a beautiful house, 
elegantly furnished and always in perfect 
order, although he only made flying visits 
to it, and left it entirely to the care of his 
housekeeper. It was a rather dreary 


house for a bachelor, fine as it was; and. 


the baronet had felt it to be so ever since 
his first acquaintance with Frank Lorri- 
mer. But of late hehad found it more so 
than ever; and itschief attraction to him 
now was the thought of how bright and 
charming it could be made by the presence 
of a beautiful young mistress to preside 
over it and do the honors, and make the 
master supremely happy. 

That Miss Lorrimer was rich, and 
would, in time, be much richer, Sir Ro- 
bert was well aware ; but her wealth, either 
present or to come, was the least of her 
attractions in his eyes. Greatly to h's 
surprise, and not so much to his satisfac- 
tion, the baronet suddenly found himself 
to be in a condition which, in the case 
of other persons, had always aroused his 
contempt, —he was unmistakably and 
desperately in love. Up to the time of 
Miss Lorrimer’s rejection he had not felt 
much doubt as to the ultimate success of 
his suit ; and even after that he had been 
by no means hopeless. But there were 
moments when he remembered certain 
tones of Frank’s voice when she spoke to 
Lovell, certain unconscious looks of ten- 
derness that she had sometimes bestowed 
upon him, that cau:ed her middle-aged 
suitor to ask himself what they could 
mean. 

‘«Why should she have refused to see 
me this morning?’’ he muttered half 
aloud. ‘‘She never did so at any time 
before since I first knew her. It is impos- 
sible they should have heard or seen any- 
thing of that girl—” and as he paused a 
moment he drew from a drawer in a writ- 


ing-table besice him a piece of crumpled 
paper, which he smoothed with his hand, 
and read again, although the few lines 
were imprinted in his memory. 

It was a telegraphic despatch, and con- 
these words, 

‘¢The young lady left Paris with an 
English family, to return to London yes- 
terday morning. J. Smith.” 

The baronet, having once more read 
these words, and looked at the date, 
which was two days old, tore the paper 
into infinitesimal bits, as if to wreak his 
rage upon it, and flung them from him. 
**Cuise, the young lady!’ he then mut- 
tered half aloud, ‘‘ if she had been found 
among the pond lilies, dead, like her 
sister, what a great convenience it would 
have been. But, after all, if he met her 
face to face I have nothing to fear—after 
the revelation I made to her she will shun 
him as she would the plague. The horror 
of learning that she had been in love 
with, and engaged to be married to her 
own brother, nearly drove her mad. I 
thought it would, but that’s just my luck! 
She’s one of the strong-minded ones, with 
a will of her own, as indomitable and un- 
dying as the old man, her father. Not 
like poor little Lil, who only fired up 
now and then, to be more despairing and 
weak than ever when the small spirit of 
temper was over. Why should I trouble 
myself any further about it? Eleanore 
will keep out of the way, all the more if 
she should suspect that Lovell is looking 
for her, and as for him he’s already 
booked for another and a better world. 
If he claimed the inheritance to-morrow, 
with full proofs of his identity, I should 
surrender gracefully, and bide my time. 
If could only give Eleanore a glass of 
wine they might both put in their claim 
for Oakley Manor to-morrow. They 
haven’t a particle of proof against me. 
My disguise was perfect, and my readi- 
ness to acknowledge the heirs would dis- 
pel any glimmering suspicion on the part 
of Frank Lorrimer. By Jove! I will do 
it, for the sake of her good opinion. It’s 
a bold step, but worth the risk; and I'll 
have that picture of Aunt Eleanore re- 
turned to the manor to-day, in case 
either of them should take a fancy to ask 
me about it. If I had only been as suc 
cessful in my chemical experiments five 
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years ago asI have been during the last 
six months what a world of worry it would 
have saved me. But lost crime and spilt 
milk are equally unworthy of regret. I 
can afford to let things drift for awhile, 
and devote myself to winning Frank 
Lorrimer. If 1 lose that woman I may 
as well give up—life is worthless, and all 
] have fought for and won, worse than 
lost without her. I shan’t go to Paris or 
make any effort to trace Eleanore. I 
will remain and court the woman I love.’’ 
A mood of seriousness, strange and un- 
like anything he had ever known, suc- 
ceeded the previous tempestuous condi- 
tion of his mind; and unable either to 
understand or overcome it Sir Robert 
Wilford gave himself up to the wildest 
love dreams of Frank Lorrimer; and to 
dreams and hopes still more wild of 
winning her love in return. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Harvey returned to bring Frank such 
tidings as he had been able to procure ; 
he had learned that the box in which he 
believed he had seen Ellen Garnett be- 
longed to the Countess of Beresford, but 
he could not ascertain whether the 
Countess had occupied it on that evening 
ornot. He went to call upon her, but 
she was not at home; and unwilling to 
return to Frank with such a futile result 
for his efforts, he wasted a couple of hours 
in idly wandering about, and then called 
a second time at the house of Lady Beres- 
ford ; and on this occasion was fortunate 
enough to find her at home. No, she 
had not been at the Opera on the prev- 
ious night, the Countess told him; and 
her box had been occupied by some dis- 
tant relatives of the Earl—an old lady 
and gentleman wholived in Wales. They 
were just passing through London, on 
their return from Paris, and as the only 
civility she could offer them she had placed 
her box at the Opera at their service; 
both husband and wife being passionately 
fond of music. 

Harvey hardly knew how to frame his 
next question, for he felt how absurd it 
would seem, under the circumstances ; he 
forced himself to put it, however, and 
begged to know of the Countess if these 
friends of hers had a young lady with them. 
Lady Beresford laughed at the idea, and 
answered positively that they had not. 


‘*The Pendarves were an elderly 
couple, without children, and not very 
fond of young people; they always 
travelled alone, with the exception of 
Mrs. Pendarves’ maid, and—when abroad 
—a courier ; and though the old lady was 
very eccentric, she would not carry her 
eccentricity so far as to take her maid to 
the Opera with her; and even if she had, 
a blind man could not mistake the maid 
for a young lady, since she was a quaint, 
old-fashioned little being who had lived 
with her mistress nearly forty years.’’ 

Harry thanked Lady Beresford for her 
information, took his leave, and at once 
returned to Frank. He was much de- 
pressed; his head ached, and felt dull 
and heavy; all his bright hopes of the 
night before seemed quite gone, and but 
for Frank’s encouragement he would have 
been disposed to believe the startling 
vision of Ellen Garnett at the Opera a 
mere freak of his imagination. ‘‘Sucha 
thing might have been easily possible, my 
dear friend, in the excited state of your 
mind,’’ Miss Lorrimer at once admitted, 
‘‘but you must not forget that I saw this 
lady, too. Of course, I did not recog- 
nize her, and it still remains to be proven 
whether your tancy has played you a trick 
in regard to her astonishing resemblance 
to Miss Garnett. Now, I am going down 
to Oakley Manor to-morrow, to see if I 
can get a glimpse of that missing portrait. 
I would know the lady I saw last night 
anywhere ; and J would immediately rec- 
ognize a picture that resembled her. 
Should I find any extraordinary resem- 
blance between the portrait of Lady Elea- 
nore Wilford and the lady at the opera, I 
shall then feel that we have good grounds 
for believing all the conclusions we have 
arrived at. If I see no such resemblance 
I will dismiss the subject, and feel that 
Sir Robert is a much-abused and injured 
man.” 

‘‘You are going down to the Manor, 
again ?’’ Harvey exclaimed, regaining his 
spirits somewhat at sight of Frank’s en- 
ergy and determination. ‘‘But will that 
not seem strange after only leaving there 
so recently? When are you going to 
start, and what excuse will you make?”’ 

‘I shall start to-morrow morning, and 
I’ll make no excuse. ‘The season is over 
in London anyway, and everybody of any 
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consequence is already talking of leaving 
town. They would have been gone al- 
ready, but for the Opera, and that is over 
in three more nights. I shall simply say 
to Miss Wilford that I want to see the 
picture of Lady Eleanore; that the 
thought of it has haunted me because we 
did not see it among the others, and I 
may mention the resemblance you spoke 
of between Lady Wilford’s picture and the 
little boy adopted by your father, under 
the name of Jerry. If she thinks we 
have the slightest clue to the lost chil- 
dren, I know the dear old lady will turn 
the house upside down to help us.’’ 

‘And tell her brother every word, who 
will prevent everything,’ interrupted 
Harvey. 

‘‘Now, my dear Harvey, give me credit 
for a little common-sense. I think I can 
manage that in the absence of Sir Robert, 
who is now in town.”’ 

‘‘And he has been here, the scoundrel ! 
Yes, Sir Robert has been here, very for- 
tunately, or else I should not have known 
of his absence from the Manor. Sol 
mean to steala march on him, and get 
down there to-morrow by the first train.”’ 

‘*Take me with you !’’ exclaimed Har- 
vey. ‘Oh, pray do! What can I do 
here without you? I am becoming so 
helpless. I have not an idea, except 
when I am in your company.” 

‘*Well, I shall be delighted to have your 
company down to the Manor. I’m sure 
papa would protest against being dragged 
to and fro for a whim, as he would call it. 
Meet me at the early train to-morrow.”’ 

**T will not fail. I wish I could think 
of something to do in the meantime. 
Would it be worth while to send some 
one down to Wales, or to go, myself, 
when I return?”’ 

Well, scarcely, since Lady Beresford 
felt so sure. It may not have been in 
that box that we saw the lady—the man 
may have made a mistake, and given you 
the owner of the next box. A mere trifle 
like that would explain this seeming dis- 
crepancy; and just think how easy to 
make such a blunder—in a crowded 
house to mistake one box for another. 
Don’t be discouraged, my dear friend,— 
if Ellen Garnett is alive and in England, 
she can be found. It is worth while to 
establish the more vital. fact first. What 


a pity that Mrs. De Grey could not have 
given you that last note from her—by the 
way, what is the date of Ellen’s last letter 
to you?”’ 

Harvey drew out the letter and looked 
at it. It was dated June 13th. 

‘¢ And the day on which Morley and 
the supposed Ellen arrived in Chester 
was June 23d. The letter must have 
been written on the same day, or, possi- 
bly, one day before she sailed—would 
she have been likely to sail for America 
on the day after sending that letter?”’ 

‘* Alas! my poor darling,’’ Lovell an- 
swered sadly, ‘‘in the state of mind she 
would have been in, after sending that 
letter, she might have done anything. 
But I always thought it strange her letter 
should have arrived two days after the 
arrival of Morley and his companion.”’ 

Not at all, that goes for nothing. The 
delay in transmitting the mails would 
easily account for that, especially in a 
small town, like Chester. Of course if 
your present surmise is correct, Ellen 
Garnett never sailed for America at ail.” 

‘‘T am convinced that she never did.” 

‘QO; if we only had the note to Mrs. 
DeGrey it might give us absolute proof.” 

Harvey made no reply, except to raise 
his hands wearily to his head, and then 
he became deadly pale, and gasped as 
if choking. Frank saw that he was suf- 
fering from a return of the symptoms 
peculiar to his mysterious illness. 

‘Let us speak no more of this at pres- 
ent, Harvey. Meet me at the train in 
the morning, as we have agreed; and, in 
the meantime, consult a physician—no, 
you must not refuse. Surely, if you are 
going to find Ellen your health is of the 
first importance. It would never do for 
you to break down at the very beginning 
of a long and anxious quest,—for that is 
what we must anticipate,’ and she 
handed him a card on which she had 
penciled a name and address while 
speaking. 

‘‘That is the physician we always con- 
sult in London. He saved papa’s life, 
when he was dying of the Roman fever.” 

Harvey took the card and noted the 
name and address, and to please his 
friend promised to go and consult the 
physician at once; although, in reality, 
he felt at the moment so listless and lan- 
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guid that he had no choice about living 
or dying, and seemed even to breathe by 
a powerful effort. 

But when they met on the next day, 
Frank was glad to see that the effect of the 
paroxysm had passed away, and Harvey 
seemed to be in comparatively good 
spirits. 

Miss Wilford received them with de- 
light, and would have beem too glad of 
their company to feel any surprise at 
their sudden return, even if Miss Lorri- 
mer had not volunteered an explanation. 
This he did, telling the sweet-faced old 
maid of the likeness which Harvey had 
detected between the picture of Lady 
Wilford, and his own adopted brother; 
and also of the similarity of name be- 
tween a little girl, supposed to be the 
child’s sister, and the Lady Eleanore 
Wilford—a rare name, particularly when 
spelled and pronounced in that way. 
Miss Wilford became wildly excited— 
her face flushed and paled, hysterical 
sobs and tears half-choked her words, as 
she declared that such a coincidence 
could not be without a special mean- 
ing. 

‘¢ Aunt Eleanore’s picture has come,’’ 
she said, ‘‘how fortunate—it was sent 
down last night from London. I never 
knew it had been sent away, you know, 
till Robert told me. My brother is such 
aman for having everything done imme- 
diately—such energy—such dispatch! 
O, it is wonderful. 1 wish he were here, 
now, for the picture is still in the pack- 
ing-case, just where the men placed it, 
outside of the portrait gallery. But I’ll 
have it opened directly,’’ and ringing the 
bell she ordered a couple of the men- 
servants to have the packing-case undone 
at once with all possible haste and care. 
Harvey sat down, and tried to be com- 
posed, for his heart beat wildly at the 
thought of seeing this portrait, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, of the beautiful Lady 
Eleanore Wilford, now long dead, and 
resting under the marble tomb of her 
forefathers. Would he see only a wonder- 
ful work of ait, and the picture of a 
dead beauty? or would he see a face of 
which Ellen Garnett’s would be the liv- 
ing counterpart? He could not go and 
watch the slow work of unpacking the 
picture, and so he remained where he 
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was, waiting to be summoned when it 
was ready for exhibition. 

Miss Wilford ran hither and thither, 
unable to keep quiet ; and Frank, infected 
with the general excitement, kept beside 
her. There was some liitle delay about 
getting a hammer and chisel: and then a 
second difficulty about a screw-driver. 
And Miss Wilford declared she could get 
the latter article in the small room, off 
the laboratory. She hastened away, be- 
fore one of the servants could anticipate 
her, and Frank followed in her wake find- 
ing it impossible to keep still. They 
hurried through the library, and tried a 
door, leading out of it, but found it 
loc ked. 

‘‘] might have known it!’’ Miss Wil-- 


ford exlaimed, almost lcsing her temper >» 


from disappointment. ‘‘ Yousee, dear,” 
she explained, turning to Frank, ‘‘ This 
door leads into a} assage-way out of which 
opens Robert’s laboratory. He had the 
door cut here on purpcse, so as to be con- 
venient to the library, for he never leaves 
his chemical books lying about there, and 
likes to have them at hand when he wants 
to consult them. Ah! I see your sur- 
prise that my brother should have a 
laboratory—but, you know, every clever 
man has a hobby, and chemistry is Rob- 
ert’s. He always had a fancy for it, but 
when he lived abroad he must have cul- 
tivated itto a mania. Horrid taste, isn’t 
it? But he’s never done inventing and 
discovering all sorts of nasty drugs, and 
experimenting with them. Well, we can’t 
get the screw-driver here, let us go and see 
if they have found one somewhere 
else.’’ 

Miss Wilford hastened on upstairs, and 
found that the packing-case had already 
been opened, and the picture taken out, 
carefully dusted, and hung. She then sent 
a messenger to ask Harvey and Frank to 
come to the picture-gallery, and they 
found her still standing before the portrait 
of Lady Eleanore Wilford. Frank recog- 
nized the resemblance to the lady at the 
opera instantly ; but Harvey felt his heart 
stand still as his gaze rested on that 
beautiful face. He looked long, and- 
then turned to speak to Frank, as he 
did so, he saw Sir Robert Wilford, calm 
and smiling, standing beside her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








After the Storm. 


LILLIAN GREY. 





T was not a large pretentious paint- 
ing—only a strip of grey sloping 
beach, with a succession of white- 
crested waves curling in, and in 

the: distance a waste of waters seemed to 
rise up to meet the sky where clouds 
were giving place to a serene sunset. 

The picture was named ‘‘ After the 
Storm,”’ and it stood in the window ofa 
smill book and stationery store in the 
ambitious little western village of Edge- 
wood. 

It was something very novel to the 
passers-by, and many and various were 
the criticisms showered upon it. ‘* Ther 
don’t ’pear ter be nothin’ much toit;”’ said 
one native. ‘* Now, ef ther had been a 
ship er twoa sailin’ along, it might a 
gin some weight to it ; but jest nater an’ 
sky so,—why, I wouldn’t give a trade 
dollar for it; an’ I guess that painter fel- 
ler kin whistle for his forty-five.”’ 

That was the price marked upon it, 
and it was very reasonable, too, thought 
Earl Newton, the owner ; for he was be- 
ginning to reap the reward of long years 
of pitient and painstaking work, and his 
pictures did not long remain unsold where 
his talent was appreciated. 

He was a sojourner of a few weeks at 
Edgewood, having spent some time 
sketching mountain scenery farther west ; 
but on returning had come a little out of 
his way to see an old comrade who was 
superintending the building of a rail- 
road. He found him with his work com- 
pleted, and just convalescing from a fe- 
ver ; so he tarried till the invalid should 
be well enough to bear him company 
eastward. 

The artist, not relishing entire and pro- 
longed idleness, manufactured a sort of 
rude easel, and set himself at his loved 
employment ; but instead of working out 
some of the sketches he had taken such 
pains to secure, he painted the picture 
uppermost in his mind, for he was a 
born lover of the sea; and as the days 
grew insufferably long and hot, he longed 
or the cool, salt breath of the ocean, and 
the sound of the waves which have beaten 


ceaselessly against the shore ever since 
the shore was created. 

This was how the picture came to be 
painted, and being finished what was 
more natural than it should be placed on 
exhibition, and offered for sale? It 
amused the artist in his frequent walks 
down the street to see the people linger- 
ing by the window, and to catch now 
and then a word or two of comment. 

One afternoon he saw a slender, girl- 
ish figure before the window, seemingly 
lost to all consciousness of her present 
surroundings. On his way back, some 
minutes later, she was still there; but just 
as he passed she turned, and for one brief 
instant he looked into a pair of grey eyes 
filled with tears. 

‘*Poor little soul!’ he thought. 
‘What is there about that picture to 
move her feelings ?--unless it made her 
homesick. I wonder who she is? That 
must be it—it made her homesick ; so she 
is a stranger here, too.’’ 

That night as the friends were chatting 
the artist said: ‘*Oh, by the way, my 
picture had a great compliment paid it 
to-day. A pretty woman cried while 
looking at it. Isaw the tears—genuine 
tears—myself !’’ 

‘« Crying over its deficiencies, likely,” 
said the young engineer, who liked to 
chaf his friend for ‘‘ playing at work.” 

‘« That zs a view to take of it! Nowl 
flattered myself that it was its beautv and 
superior excellence, appealing to a soul 
refined enough to appreciate.it. But se- 
riously, Ned, I think it touched the chords 
of memory and made her heart-hungry 
for the sea itself. I really felt conscience- 
stricken! I wonder if you know her?” 

*¢ Not likely! I’ve been ears and eyes 
deep in my work until my attention was 
claimed by this slow fever, so I’ve not 
had time to get acquainted with pretty 
girls; and, then, I am 1] yal to the girl I 
left behind me, too, you know.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, that’s all right; but this one 
had grey eyes—I am sure they were grey, 
though I saw them but a second; and the 
tears were just ready to overflow, and 
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there was such pathetic expression on her 
face! She was a slight fragile-looking 
little thing, too; and I declare I felt sorry 
I'd ever painted the old canvas when I 
saw her cry!” 

‘‘ Why, a moment ago you said you felt 
flattered. But didn’t she have any other 
distinguishing marks? Lots of people 
have grey eyes, and can weep when oc- 
casion requires.”’ 

‘¢ There you are mistaken. They are 
very rare—the genuine clear grey eyes 
that have such unfathomed depths that it 
is like looking into a well to look in them. 
Well, she was dressed in a brown costume, 
neat, but nothing noticeable about it, 
and I think there was a flash of some- 
thing blue in her hat—a bird’s wing, per- 
haps; but I did not heed her appearance 
until I saw her face, and then I could not 
stare after her, you know.”’ 

‘No, of course you couldn’t, Earl, 
bit, all the same, I am afraid you did! 
You artists are very impressible.’”’ 

‘¢T am quite sure, now I think of it, 
that she had some books in her hand.”’ 

‘*Perhaps she is one of the village 
school teachers; there are two or three, I 
helieve ; and if she is, don’t, Earl, for 
pity’s sake, fallin love with a western 
school-ma’am ! ”’ 

‘*T don’t think I am prone to falling in 
love, Ned, as I am nearly thirty, and still 
unfettered.’’ 

‘‘Yes, or was, previous to this fatal 
day. I must go to bed and gain strength 
as fast as possible, so as to get you away 
before you are completely entrapped.”’ 

The artist had strange dreams that 
night. First, he was wandering through 
a desolate desert, parched with thirst and 
toiling over shifting, burning sand, and 
yet struggling on towards a dim, blue 
line that heknew meant the sea. Then he 
seemed to be fighting with cruel, relent- 
less waves for possession of a slender girl, 
whom he finally drew in safety up on the 
wet beach, while the defeated waters 
tossed and tumbled jin deafening fury. 
He woke to find a thunder storm raging 
around him, and to wonder how a dream 
could seem so much like reality. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better visit the school, 
to-day, Earl, and see if your fair critic 
is there?’’ said Ned Lane, as he idled 
over his light breakfast. ‘‘ As an excuse 


for your intrusion, you might make an ad- 
dress to the rising generation, you know ; 
—encourage the boys to grow up for the 
Presidency, and the girls to vote, and so 
on.” 

‘Will you go with me, Ned, and sup- 
plement my humble efforts ?”’ 

‘‘Should be delighted, I’m sure ; but 
you see I am not strong enough for the 
effort physically or mentally, especially 
the latter.’’ 

‘‘ Then don’t distress your poor, weak 
brain making plans for me. Just leave 
the matter to Fate, who began it.”’ 

A little later the artist, finding himself 
out of envelopes, sauntered down to the 
stationery store. An old lady was buy- 
ing a writing-book for her grandchild ; 
so.he stood looking at some books that 
were scattered over the counter, until he 
was surprised by being addressed. 

‘‘T beg pardon for my boldness, sir; 
but they say you made that paintin’ in the 
winder there.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, madam ; it is my work.”’ 

‘‘ How on airth did yedoit? It’s jest 
wonderful! I ain’t seen the ocean sence 
I was nineteen year old, but I can jest 
seem to hear the sound of it whenever I 
look at that air pictur’. It does beat all 
how natural it seems !’’ 

‘¢ Does it make you feel homesick for 
the sea ?”’ 

‘‘Kinder, it does. I was brung’ up 
less’n two miles from the Atlantic, an’ we 
could see the ships asailin’ any good clear 
day by going up the garret-winder ; an’ 
when there was astorm, or goin’ to be one, 
we could hear the sea waves a-moanin’ and 
a-moanin’ jest as plain as could be. I 
don’t b’lieve one ever forgits the sea that’s 
ever lived along side of it; and that’s 
how your paintin’ come to take sech a 
hold on me. I hope you'll pardon my 
speakin’ to a stranger so, but I kinder 
wanted to thank ye forit. I wish to the 
land I was able to buy it; but mebbe 
somebody will, that ’ll let me see it now 
an’ then.” 

The man’s heart was touched as words 
of praise had never touched it before ; 
and, as the old lady left the store and 
stood outside gazing at the picture which 
restored to her such memories of her 
long-vanished youth and early home, he 
felt a thrill of gratitude to his Maker for 
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the talent which enabled his work to 
reach human hearts. 

Just as his purchase was being wrapped 
up, he saw a slender, brown robed figure 
flit past the window. She only gave one 
quick look as she passed, and when he 
reached the door she was far up the street. 
His way lay in the same direction, but 
she soon turned into another street on 
which stood the school building. His 
first impule was to go on and see if she 
entered it; but, hastily chiding himself 
for such a silly, boyish idea, he went reso- 
lutely home and began a new picture—a 
mountain scene this time. But his ac- 
customed deftness seemed to have deserted 
him, and, after tinting his sky an impos- 
sible blue, he put it aside, and owned to 
a headache when his friend railed him 
on his incapacity. The morning hours 
drifted by enlivened by fitful snatches of 
talk and reading. In the afternoon the 
artist sauntered out for a walk, and, there 
being no law, human or divine, against his 
choosing that particular street graced by 
the school- house, and the hour being four 
o'clock, he was rewarded by seeing the 
children tumble promiscuously out of doors, 
welcoming their liberty with many- keyed 
screeches of delight. But no teachers ap- 
peared ; for the rooms were to be put in 
order, exercises corrected, and possibly 
some refractory urchin to be tarried with. 
But among the last comers was the owner 
of the new copy-book, and the episode of 
the morning paved the way for a little 
talk now. Earl Newton had not forgotten 
his own boyhood, and his frank genial 
manner soon won the confidence of the 
child as he turned and walked with him 
down the street, asking about his play 
and studies, and the school. 

‘* How Ned would laugh if he could see 
and hear me now,’ he thought rather 
uneasily. 

‘« There’s three teachers,’’ said the boy, 
in answer to a question. ‘‘I’m in Miss 
St. John’s room; she’s the nicest of ’em 
all. She ain’t big and cross, you know; 
nor she don’t look orful at a feller if he 
don’t know every word of his spellin’- 
lesson. Oh,she’s nice,I tell ye ! She’s lived 
toour house. Oh, most a year, I guess, an’ 
mebbe more; an’ we think a heap of her.”’ 

‘¢ That’s a good recommendation for 
any one, my boy.” 


‘« She cried last night,’’ he continued, 
confidentially; ‘‘an’ she an’ gran’ma 
talked an’ talked till I went to sleep.” 

‘Ts she a relative of yours? Cousin, 
perhaps ?”’ 

‘*No, sir; she aint got no folks; they 
all died, I guess. Ye see she lived way 
down East some’ers, ’bout where gran’ma 
did when she was little, an’—say, don’t it 
seem funny she was ever a little girl an’ 
went to school !”’ 

‘¢ Yes, it does seem very strange to you 
little folks ; but how came your teacher 
to come way out here ?”’ 

‘¢Why, her folks died where she was, 
an’ she come to live with her aunt—that 
was Mis’ Allen.- She used to give me 
cookies when I was little; there don’t no- 
body make sech good ones as she did; but 
she died one time, an’ then her boy—that 
was Jim Allen, an’ he warn’t so very nice— 
not like she was—he went off, an’ when 
Miss St. John got here, there wasn’t no- 
body, an’ she was orful ’scouraged an’ 
cried, an’ our folks was jest as sorry for 
her; an’ then she got to teach in our new 
school, an’ she’s lived at our house ever 
sense ;—an’ she’s allus goin’ ter!’’ he 
said, decidedly. 

The post-office being reached, the new- 
made friends parted with mutual. regret 
and prom‘ses of future meetings. 

‘‘ Well, Earl, have you found out any- 
thing about the grey-eyed girl in brown 
yet ?”’ quizzed Ned, as they settled down 
for their twilight chat. 

‘¢Oh, yes; our acquaintance is almost 
assured now; it’s only a question of time, 
and of Fate, as I told you.” 

‘‘You don’t mean it! Have you 
been making a Paul Pry of yourself?’”’ 

‘¢Oh, no; not that. But chance fav- 
ored me with a little information in a 
perfectly honorable way.” 

‘Do let’s hear it. To begin with, 
who is she?”’ 

‘¢Miss St. John; first name unknown 
as yet.”’ 

‘‘No matter about that, the last is em- 


inently respectable; old name, too. The 


saint part is no doubt particularly fitting. 
Now, I once knew a man who—’’ 

‘* Now, see here, my boy, do you want 
to hear anything more? If you do, first 
be civil, and reserve you memories.”’ 

‘« All right, g6 ahead! I was only go- 
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ing to tell you about a man that bore 
that saintly name, who—but, no matter. 
Miss St. John. So far, good! » Age?”’ 

‘‘ Youthful, decidedly. She’s an or- 
phan, without near relatives; formerly 
lived in the East, near the sea, as I di- 
vined last night. She came here to find 
a home with her aunt. She had sudden- 
ly died, and her cousin had gone, no one 
knows where, so the poor child found 
herself homeless and friendless in a 
strange place. But she got a situation in 
the school, and has been here somewhere 
about two years. She is pleasant, gentle 
and patient, and her scholars adore her. 
That’s all I know.”’ 

‘‘ Young man, you have mistaken your 
calling. Nature certainly intended you 
for a detective. By to-morrow I have no 
doubt you will be on a sufficiently familiar 
footing to introduce your humble friend.”’ 

‘I only wish I had some one to intro- 
duce me first.”’ 

‘‘Well, Earl, we shall have to visit the 
school in the réle of benevolent individ- 
uals, having the cause of education at 
heart. You might as well be making a 
mental outline of your speech.’ The be- 
ginning will be easy enough, as school 
addresses always commence like this: 
‘My dear young friends, teachers and 
scholars!’ What next?” 

‘¢ Bed next, for you. 
unsettled your brain.”’ 

‘Well, don’t let love unsettle yours, 
my dear boy!”’ 

But unexpected things happened in the 
little village. 


The fever has 


II. 


The first wave of excitement was caused 
by the issue of invitation to a garden 
party to be held on Squire Denham’s 
lawn. His daughter had just returned 
from a distant town where such enter- 
tainments were very popular. Those of 
the villagers who were so fortunate as to 
have invitations were on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectancy and delight, while those who 
had not been bidden to the feast were 
consumed with jealousy and wrath, ex- 
cept the juveniles, who instantly decided 
to form an animated picket fence around 
the enclosure and see everything there 
was to be seen. The ‘only thing that 


dampened their anticipation was the hard 
fact that the ‘‘goodies”’ would be better 
tasted than viewed from a distance. 

The next night after the cards were is- 
sued, the village had another sensation. 
The cry of fire echoed through its startled 
streets, which were hurriedly filled with 
excited people rushing in every direction: 

‘« It’s the new school-house !’’ cried a 
hundred voices, as a tongue of flame lit 
up the darkness. 

The whole population, seemingly, 
surged up the street. 

‘‘’Taint the school-house; it’s Pete 
Bolan’s house!’’ was the relieved cry at 
last. But Pete Bolan lived perilously 
near the school building, which was the 
pride of the place ; and many eager hands 
set to work to stay the progress of the 
flames; but the dwelling was too far gone 
to save,and the fierce wind, which sudden- 
ly came through the sultry night, no one 
knew from where, hurled the fiery frag- 
ments against and far over the school- 
house. A groan of despair rolled through 
the crowd as they realized how small was 
the chance of saving it, and the efforts 
of the workers became aimless and con- 
fused by the very magnitude of the need 
and the lack of a guiding power. Seeing 
this, Earl Newton, who was one of the 
first on the spot, rushed to the front, and 
in a clear, ringing voice, gave directions, 
which were eagerly obeyed. 

‘«Tt’s no earthly use,”’ said one of the 
on-lookers, as the glass began to crack 
ominously, ‘‘ it’s got to go!” 

‘¢ Work, work! ’’ shouted the leader, 
“* we'll save it yet!” 

‘Better git out the movables, any- 
how!’’ said one man, breaking open a 
door, which was instantly thronged with 
people eager to help in any fashion. A 
woman was just trying to enter, when 
Earl Newton hatless, coatless and smoke- 
stained, intercepted her. 

‘‘Don’t venture in there; you’ll be 
trampled.down !”’ 

‘‘] must. There are papers and photo- 
graphs in my desk that I can’t lose, and 
I forgot them when I went home.” 

‘¢ Direct me, can’t you? I'll go; it 
isn’t safe for a woman.” 

‘¢ They’re on the second floor in a rose- 
wood box in the nearest desk. Here’s 
the key; but I think I could go.” 
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‘*No, no; go back out of this terrible 
crowd. I’ll bring them to you if it’s a 
possible thing.”’ 

It was the work of a few moments only 
to rush up the stairway, secure the box, 
and place it in the owner’s hands; but 
in that time the inexperienced firemen 
had insecurely placed a ladder, the fall 
of which, and the looking after some wh > 
were sl'ghtiy injured, allowed a burning 
brand to work its will unhindered. 

‘*It’s all up, sure !’’ cried one of the 
persistent old croakers at this fresh disas- 
ter. But again the clear head and quick 
judgment of the artist decided the battle, 
and his strong arms did valiant work un- 
til the fire was conquered. The school 
building was saved at the expense of shat- 
tered glass, and blackened and charred 
roof and side; but a small outlay would 
make that as good as ever. As soon as 
victory was an assured fact, three rousing 
cheers rent the smoky air, and then an 
enthus'astic old man shouted out : 

‘«Three more for the eastern chap what 
saved it!”’ 

They were given with right good will, 
and he continued : 

‘Pll tell ye, them white hands are 
good for somethin’ ’sides daubin’ paint, 
after all, blest if they ain’t!’’ 

Such hand-shakings and pats on the 
shoulder followed that the hero was glad 
to escape at last and make his way home. 
He was greeted with an amazed look and 
exclamation from Ned, who had only 
scented the battle from afar: 

‘* For the love of heaven, Earl, what 
have you been doing ?”’ 

‘Why, I’ve been to a fire! Didn’t 
you know there was one? and didn’t you 
ever run to mit der masheen ?’”’ 

‘* Yes, but I never came back looking 
like that. Why you’re wet and muddy 
and black, and—are you sure that your 
bones are whole and in place? ”’ 

‘**] guess so. I haven't felt any incon- 
venience from them.” ‘ 

‘Well! if your fastidious eastern 
friends could only see you now! or your 
grey eyed angel, even.”’ 

‘*Oh, she did ! She wasthere, and I had 
the unspeakable happiness of doing hera 
slight service.”’ 

‘*Oh, dear! then it’s all up with you. 
The-ice is broken—so as by fire. Well, 


I knew you would distinguish yourself 
sooner or later ; but do take care of yourself 
or you'll pay dearly for this night’s work.”’ 

There was no school the next day, for 
carpenters were busy repairing the dam- 
age, and half the township was attracted 
to the spot. The dwelling-house was to 
be rebuilt as soon as the owner could get 
the insurance, and meanwhile he and his 
were sheltered and cared for by the neigh- 
bors, and were the recipients of numer- 
ous presents; but the most popular man 
in Edgewood was the artist. He was 
actually overpowered by the praises and 
thanks showered upon him. 

‘¢ They'd never a saved it on the living 
earth,’’ cried one, ‘* cause there wasn’t no 
system, an’ everybody was hollerin’ to 
once,an’ gittin’ in each other’s way, till you 
tuck it in hand ; an’ then it was jest like 
a gineral on the battle-field—folks was 
willin’ to do when they was told.” 

Just then Miss St. John approached 
with a child clinging to either haid, and 
as he raised his hat, she said : 

‘I must thank you for the kindness 
shown me last night. I had no chance 
then to tell you.”’ 

‘‘ You are very welcome. I amglad to 
be of service.”’ 

‘¢ There was no real need, as things 
turned out,’’ she said. ‘‘ But I thought 
the building would surely be destroyed ; 
I was thoughtless, leaving anything of 
value in my desk.”’ 

Earl Newton was not slow to follow up 
this opening for conversation, and a little 
later they walked down the village street 
chatting like old friends. After this the 
days slipped rapidly by, and not one 
passed without the meeting of the artist 
and the pretty teacher. 

‘“*Do you like the West?’ he asked 
one day. 

‘‘T should be ungrateful not to like it; 
for its people have shown me nothing but 
kindness; and still it does not feel like 
home yet. Perhaps I shall grow to 
feel more contented intime; I hope 
so.”’ 

And yet she was beginning to realize 
that her life had been very monotonous 
before this new friend came into it, and 
would be still more desolate when he was 
gone. And no one knew what his 
thoughts were. 
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II. 

At last the night of the garden-party 
came. The prayers of the uninvited that 
it might rain had not been answered, and 
it was a perfect evening. 

The colored lanterns, hung here and 
there among the trees, met the enthusias- 
tic approbation of the fence committee, 
and the musicians, who had been imported 
for the occasion, were tuning their instru- 
ments inside the open tent; and every 
outburst of sound was greeted with 
squeaks of delight, while every lady who 
appeared was mercilessly criticised by the 
urchins. 

Inside the house and grounds people 
moved happily back and forth all uncon- 
scio.s of the scathing comments to which 
they were subjected. 

After much persuasion the young en- 
gineer had shaken off his listlessness and 
habit of seclusiveness, and agreed to go 
to the entertainment partly to please his 
friend, and partly from curiosity, he went 
and watched the gay scene from the shelter 
of the piazza and the depths of a cushioned 
chair. 

‘‘So that’s Earl’s present choice of all 
the world !’’ he said to himself, as he saw 
him approaching from the tent with 
a slender white robed girl. 

‘Miss St. John, allow me to present 
my friend, Mr. Lane,” ‘‘I am glad you 
are able to be out again,’”’ said the 
low even tones when the introduction 
had been formally acknowledged: ‘‘It 
is so desolate to be sick away from 
home and friends.” 

The talk drifted on lightly, at first, 
and then into deeper channels of thought, 
until they were reminded of the demands 
of the hour. Merry groups passed and 
repassed, and the music called alluringly 
10 its loves, and again the invalid was 
left to his thoughts, as he watched his 
companions stroll away in happy con- 
verse. 

‘‘She’s not at all whatI expected,’’ he 
said, mentally. ‘‘A very attractive and 
sensible littlegirl ; but if Earl should mean 
anything serious, I really don’t know 
what his sisters would say; for nothing 
short of a princess and heiress combined 
is good enough for him, in their opinion. 
Ah, well! probably it is only a passing 
fancy; artists are always finding ideals 


wherever they go.” 

A few days later, Ned caused a sen- 
sation by saying, coolly: ‘Oh, by the 
way, Earl, the doctor says it will be safe 
for me to travel now, soif agreeable to you 
we willstart home next week,say Tuesday.’’ 

‘‘Good gracious! You don’t mean it, 
Ned !” 

‘‘Well, if you are not a loving friend 
to have! Why, your face couldn’t have 
lengthened more suddenly and dismally, 
if 1 had told you the doctor said I was 
going to die next week. Anybody with 
half a heart or conscience would have con- 
gratulated me; but—’”’ 

‘Oh, hush up! You know I’m glad as 
can be that you’re so well, and all that ; 
but bless me! what ahurry you’re in all 
ofasudden. Weare socomfortable here, 
and it’s a very tiresome journey, and I 
don’t really think you are quite strong yet, 
Ned.”’ 

‘*Yes, I own to all that; but you seem 
to forget that I have interests and pleas 
ures to call me home, and every day idled 
away here now seems an age to me,”’ 

‘‘Yes, I suppose it does,’’ said the ar- 
tist, ruefully. 

“‘Of course I don’t want to tear you 
away, my dear boy; you can work here 
just as well as anywhere, and you are so 
used to temporary homes that you feel 
settled in any place. I can go home 
alone perfectly well, Earl.’’ 

‘You are not going home alone! So 
don’t put on that martyr expression ; 
when you go, I go of course ; only don’t 
be in such a fearful hurry. The weather’s 
awful hot.” 

‘‘Do you know how long you’ve been 
here? Almost six weeks. You seem to 
take no note of time, even of its loss.”’ 

‘« I’ve not lost it by any means. Look 
at my pictures !’’ 

“Yes, I have looked at them till I 
think I could reproduce them myself. 
They do not sell remarkably fast. Per- 
haps you do not want to leave ’till they 
are scld, or will you take them toa 
more appreciative market ?”’ 

‘¢ No, Idon’t want to bother with them. 
The dealer can forward the money when- 
ever they are sold, Are you really de- 
cided about going next week ?”’ 

‘¢For myself, yes! but not for you, 
Earl. You know I should hae to 
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go alone if you had not. happened 
around, and I have no claims on your 
time or movements. You Bohemians 
are free to come and goas you like, always.”’ 

‘“‘T tell you again to stop such talk. 
After waiting weeks for you to get well 
enough, then you even dare to hint that 
I’ll let you, an invalid, start off alone on 
such a journey. I’m not lost to all sense 
of friendship, to say nothing of humanity 
—if I ama Bohemian,” 

The next day, when the journey was 
again spoken of, the artist seemed willing, 
and even eager to go, to his friend’s 
great surprise and wonderment. 

He’s either disenchanted, or else he 
has proposed and been rejected; the 
first, more likely. Well, better so; his 
folks wouldn’t have been delighted—no 
fortune or prestige. He'll find another 
pair of wonderful eyes some day,’’ mused 
the practical engineer. 

The next Tuesday the friends departed 
from the pleasant little village. People 
were sorry to see them go, for they had 
made many friends—the artist especially; 
and it was with a genuine sigh of regret 
that he lost sight of Edgewood as the cars 
swung around acurve. And the picture 
was left unsold. 

The travellers had an eventless and 
wearisome journey, for it was sultry and 
dusty in the cars, and the late invalid 
found his strength taxed to its utmost ; 
but in due time they reached his home 
near Albany, where they found a loving 
welcome ; but no entreaties of friend or 
host could induce the artist to remain. 

‘¢What makes you in such a terrible 
hurry to get to New York, Earl? I didn’t 
know you cared so much for your sisters 
before; or have they sent you word of 
some wonderful matrimonial prize ?” 

‘¢ My sisters are at Newport yet, Ned, 
and they have offered me no inducement 
lately. They pleased themselves in mar- 
rying, so I shall do the same.”’ 

Three weeks later, Ned Lane was elec- 
trified by receiving in his morning mail, 
the wedding cards of Edith Ware St. John 
and Earl S. Newton; place St. Andrew’s 
church, Edgewood, Kansas; and time, 
August twelfth. 

The reader could hardly believe the 
evidence of his own eyes, and rubbed 
them hurriedly and read the astounding 


communication again and again. 

‘¢ Great Scott! if that deceitful fellow 
didn’t turn straight around and go back 
to Kansas after coming home with me— 
just as if traveling expenses were not worth 
thinking of ! 

When the artist returned to Edgewood 
about two weeks after his departure, it 
caused a decided sensation, which was 
speedily augmented by the issue of Miss 
St. John’s wedding cards. 

And ‘* After the Storm ”’ was sold, the 
price was promptly paid over by the sta- 
tioner, minus his commission; but he either 
could not, or would not give the name of 
the purchaser. 

The sun smiled fervently on Miss St. 
John as a bride, and all the village turned 
out to do her honor and to lament over 
her departure. 

A month later, as Earl Newton and his 
wife sat on the piazza of the Beach Hotel 
watching the moon rise apparently out of 
the depths of the ocean, he said suddenly: 

‘*I declare, I’d give fifty dollars to know 
who in Edgewood bought ‘After the 
Storm!’’’ 

‘‘Perhaps I may tell you sometime, when 
you offer your very highest inducement.” 

‘‘Then, do you know? and pray tell 
why it’s a secret ?”’ 

That night Mrs. Newton lifted a tray in 
her trunk, and took from under it the paint- 
ing, to her husband’s absolute amazement. 

‘¢ Edith, how in the world do you 
come to have it !’’ 

‘¢ Bought it, of course. Didn’t you get 
the*money ?”’ 

‘‘Why, yes; but—but was it your 
money | took, child ?’’ 

‘‘Certainly. Didn’t you think I was 
able to buy a picture? Wasn’t I making 
a fortune teaching school! Seriously, 
Earl, I did buy it. I intended to give it 
to old Mrs. Searls for a parting gift, but, 
after all I couldn’t giveit up. So instead 
of that fifty dollars you so rashly offered 
just now, you can paint mea copy tosend 
to her as a reminder of her early home 
and all her kindness to me.” 

‘*You shall have it, Edith, just as soon 
as possible.” 

‘‘This painting I want always to keep, 
Earl, for it has brought me good fortune, 
and I have found in your love sucha refuge 
and harbor of peace—after the storm.”’ 





Music Hath Charms. . 


IN THREE SCENES. 


Prince Tanaquin. 


Filoselle—A beautiful Princess. 
Marinella—her sister. 


SCENE FIRST. 


Filoselle—Oh! my _ dearest Mari- 
nella, 1 am so frightened, so nervous, per- 
haps Tanaquin will not care for me. I 
know the portrait the ambassador showed 
him flattered me, and when he comes _ to 
see me he will be disappointed. 

Mar.—Nonsz2nse, you silly Filoselle. 
No portrait could flatter you, and if his 
eyes spoke the truth to-day, when the 
King, our Father, gave him audience be- 
fore the whole court, he thinks you are 
lovelier far than your picture. 

Fil.—(still despondent) 1 hope so, 
for now that Ihave seen him, I can never 
marry anyone else. Oh! I hope he 
is as wise as he is handsome 

Mar.—Nonsense again, my dear Filo- 
selle. I am sure you will not care an 
atom whether he is wise or not, or rather 
he is so attractive looking, that you will 
forget everything else. 

Fil. (indignantly.)—Never. You know 
very well, Marinella, that I positively 
adore a fine mind. Beauty is nothing 
compared to intellect, and I am_ sure 
Prince Tanaquin looks like a perfect 
genius. 

Mar. (laughing.)—Of course, and he 
testifies to his brilliancy by coming hun- 
dreds of miles to our court, just because 
he has fallen in love with your pretty face. 
Yes, he must be a very talented Prince. 

Fil.—Marinella you are really unkind; 
but I assure yousolemnly, that if on inti- 
mate acquaintance, Prince Tanaquin does 
not prove to be something more than a 
merely handsome man, I will have noth- 
ing todo with him, but will marry some 
one else. 

Mar.—Duke Saccanto, for instance. 

Fil.—No, no. How could I,Marinella ? 
He is perfectly hideous. 

Mar.—He is acknowledged to be the 
wisest man in the world. 

Fil.—But can’t I combine 
with good looks, sister ? 
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Mar.—Perhaps. We'll see, however. 
In the meantime I will see him first, and 
judge for myself if this handsome Prince 
Tanaquin is worthy of you. 

fil.—Do, do, dearest Marinella, and oh, 
please do praise me to him. I feel so ner- 
vous, so excited. 

Mar.—And Filoselle, go and array 
yourself in your most becoming garb. If 
I were you I would put on nothing mean- 
er than cloth of silver. So much depends 
on a good first impression. 

Fil.—I will.certainly do as you advise. 


(Exit Filoselle.) 


Mar.—Now to test Filoselle’s fine 
theories about mind and intellect. She 
may say what she pleases, but all the 
same I maintain that people in love care 
for nothing of the kind. The sillier a 
woman, the more deeply loved; more 
fondly adored, the more foolish a man, 
the greater the admiration he excites. 


Prince Tanaquin ts ushered in by a 
servant, 


Tan.—Good-morning, beauteous Prin- 
cess. 

Mar.—Good-morning, 
teous Prince. 

Tan.—His Royal and August High- 
ness, the King, has graciously allowed me 
to come hither totender my devotion to 
your charming sister, the incompara- 
ble Filoselle. 

Mar.—Prince Tanaquin, my sister will 
be much pleased to receive the devotion 
of such an incomparable Prince. 

Zan.—Do you think, fair Princess, 
that the charming Princess Filoselle will 
deiga to honor me with an audience ? 

Mar.—I am sure she will, courteous 
Prince ; but before she does so, I wish to 
say a few words to'you in confidence. 

Tan.—l am deeply grateful for your 
kindness in taking such an interest in me 
as todo so. 


equally beau- 
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Mar.—Very well, and very prettily 
said. First, are you very much in love 
with Filoselle? 

Tan.—l am madly in love with her. 
Ever since my eyes first beheld her ex- 
quisite beauty,I have had but one thought. 

Mar.—Very good. Now will you 
promise not to betray to any one the secret 
I am about to confide to your keeping ? 

Tan. (solemnly.)\—I swear to be as 
mute as the dumb. 

Mar. (pretending to shed tears.)— 
Well then, illustrious Prince, I must tell 
you whet we have managed to conceal 
from the world so far,but you who will see 
her daily, cannot be kept in ignorance of 
the terrible fact, that—our—poor—(soé- 
ding)—darling—Filoselle, is as mad as a 
March hare (with a burst of tears.) 
Not that she is ever violent, poor dear, but 
still (sods.) 

Tan.—lt is impossible. I cannot be- 
lieve that lovely creature can be so afflict- 
ed. She looks intelligence itself. 

Mar.—Yes, true; and we are thankful 
that she does, for so we have been enabled 
to conceal her infirmity from the world. 

Tan. (in despair).—What shall I do? 
Mad, you say? Oh! I shall go mad my- 
self. 

Mar. (soothingly.)—But I don’t see 
that that would mend matters any. 

Tan.—How can I goback without even 
seeing her ? 

Mar.—Oh! You mustn’t dream of 
doing such a thing. It would be too 
cruel. You must see her, for if she is 
mad in other things, she is also mad in 
her love for you. 

Zan.—In love, with me! Oh, rapture ! 
I am overpowered with joy. 

Mar.—t\am positive she will be broken- 
hearted if you go without seeing her. 

, Zan.—l would sooner perish than 
cause her such grief. Lead me to her, 
my poor, beautiful Filoselle. 

Mar.—Presently. I must first prepare 
you for the interview, and give you a few 
suggestions as to how you are to conduct 
yourself when with her, so as not to ex- 
cite her. 

Tan.—I am all attention and obedience. 

Mar.—In the first place you must 
understand that Filoselle simply detests 
learning of every description. She posi- 
tively loathes reading; in fact anything 


in the shape of a book is enough to send 
her off into paroxysms of rage. She was 
so harassed by her teachers when she was 
a child and driven so hard in the pursuit 
of knowledge that her naturally feeble 
mind gave way, and she has been as] 
describe ever since. But we love her so, 
and she is naturally so amiable, though 
she is made very ill by the knowledge 
that any one she loves ever reads a book, 
or is in any way intelligent or clever. So 
I implore you, Prince, be as stupid, as 
silly, as ignorant as you can, and then 
you cannot fail to please her. Never 
mind her plying you with questions about 
learning; it is only her art. It would 
destroy her hapiness forever if you admit 
knowing anything. She knows nothing 
herself, poor dear, so naturally resents 
learning in others. Please, please be 
careful. 


(Zanaqguin, overwhelmed with amaze- 
ment and grief, makes no reply.) 


(Marinella sends a servant to acquaint 
Filoselle with Tanaquin’s presence.) 


(Enter Filoselle.) 


Mar. (aside)—H’m! Cloth of Gold! 
She has bettered my instructions. I only 
suggested cloth of silver. She ‘certainly 
looks ravishingly beautiful, and I am 
ready to wager my gown of cloth of gold 
that Tanaquin forgets everything in the 
world but that interesting fact. Men 
generally do. 


(Filoselle and Tanaquin in the mean- 
time are both blushing and bowing to each 
other in great confusion.) 


Tan. (falling on his knees completely 
carried away by Filoselle’s beauty.)\— 
Fairest and gracious Princess, let me 
thank you again and again for your kind- 
ness in according me the inestimab!e favor 
of an audience. 

Fil.—Rise, Prince Tanaquin. I am 
pleased to have the opportunity of wel- 
coming you to my father’s kingdom. 

(Zanaquin and Filoselle sit near each 
other. Marinella retires to one end of 
room, and takes up her embroidery.) 

Zan.—Incomparable Filoselle, ever 
since I saw your portrait I- have loved 
you to distraction, and I will be plunged 
in the blackest despair if you do not con- 
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sent to be my bride, to share my throne 
and kingdom. I know I am utterly un- 
worthy of you, stranger as I am, but— 

Fil.—No, no, I regard you not as a 
stranger. I have heard much of the 
clever, the talented Prince Tanaquin. 

Tan. (quickly).—No, no, it was not of 
me you heard such reports, but of some 
other Tanaquin, perhaps my cousin, who 
is clever and all that. 

Mar. (aside).—Cousins are convenient. 

Fil. (aside).—_How modest he is! 
(atoud). But I am sure you are clever as 
well as your cousin. 

Tan. (earnestly).—No, no, I am very 
stupid, densely stupid, believe me. I 
have but one idea, one thought, and that 
is your charming self. 

Fil. (aside).—Stupid! He is clever- 
ness itself; (a/oua) Indeed you do your- 
self but scant justice. Fame has already 
told me how night ‘after night you read 
and study, until there isn’t a man in your 
kingdom so wise, so learned as yourself. 

Tan.—Indeed, adorable Filoselle, it is 
a mistake, I assure you. I never dream 
of wasting my time reading or studying. 
Why I have never read a book through in 
my life. 

Fil —But, but—you will read, will 
you not? I adore reading, and— 

Tan. (interrupting).—Why spend the 
precious hours in reading, lovely Princess, 
when Ican spend them in thinking of 
you? How can you expect me to give to 
dry and musty old books the attention 
which I care only to lavish on your charm- 
ing self. You alone are worthy of the 
consideration the study gf all mankind. 

Fil. (delighted).—Ah! Prince I fear 
you are a flatterer. 

Tan.—No, most beauteous Filoselle. 
How could I flatter? Flattery supposes 
an element of untruth, but what words 
could do justice to your charms, your 
perfections? (taking her hand). Let me 
but call you mine and these beautiful eyes 
will be the books I study with ever in- 
creasing pleasure. 

Fil——Ah, Prince, how can a poor 
simple girl refuse such a clever talented 
Prince anything ? 

Tan. (quickly).—My adorable Filoselle, 
let me not deceive you. Iam not talented. 
You are confusing me with my cousin. 

Mar.—Oh, these convenient cousins ! 

VoL. CXIX.—No., 4. 


Tan.—He is the book-worm. Now. [ 
hate the sight or even the name of a book. 
I invariably fall asleep if I try to read 
even a page; but Filoselle, dearest, what 
are books or what is learning compared 
to love? If you will only be mine, I will 
make you so happy that you will forget 
there are such stupid things as books in 
the world. Not a wish of your heart 
shall remain ungratified. I will be your 
devoted slave, ready to lay down my very 
life to serve you. Everything that earth 
can give I will lavish on you. Only say 
then most beautiful, adorable, incompar- 
able Princess that you will condescend to 
make me happy. I swear that without 
you, life will be a desert. I can only 
exist in your smiles. Send me not away 
then, but consent to make me the hap- 
piest of mortals, else I shall die of de- 
spair. 

Fil.—_No, no, you must not die. I 
could never forgive myself if I caused 
you such unhappiness. 

Tan. (rapturously).—Then you will 
be mine, lovely Filoselle ? 

Fil. (bashfully.)\—Yes, I suppose so. 

Mar.—Prince, I am sorry to interrupt 
this charming interview, but the King 
has given strict orders that you were only 
to stay thirty-five minutes, and the time 
is now up. You must say Good-Bye. 
(Aside to Prince.) Haste, delays are dan- 
gerous. 

Tan.—Incomparable and beloved Fil- 
oselle, I will seek your illustrious Father, 
the King, and beseech him to allow me 
to come back and continue this engruss- 
ing. this fascinating conversation. Fare- 
well. 


(Exit Tanaquin.) 


Fil.—Oh! Marinella! Isn’t he too 
charming? I am the luckiest girl in all! 
the world to have won the love of such a. 
Prince. 

Mar.—Yes, of a Prince who acknowl- 
edges that he is not clever and also says 
himself that he never reads a book. 

Fil.—Surely, Marinella, there are 
other things in the world than just books. 

Mar.—Yes, your beautiful eyes, for in- 
stance, Filoselle. How can you change 
all your opinions in such a few moments? 
You always said you adored mind and 
learning and here you are willing 
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to marry a man who has neither; and 
he doesn’t think you have either. 

Fil. (angrily.)—How dare you slan- 
der him so? Do I look so stupid that he 
must needs form such an opinion of me ? 

Mar.—Y ou look so beautiful, my dear, 
Filoselle, that the man actually doesn’t 
care whether you are an idiot or not. 
He only cares for your pretty face. 

Fil. (indignantly.)—It is untrue. 
I would despise a man who only cared 
for my beauty. I am sure that Tanaquin 
likes me for something more than that. 

Mar.—And I am sure he only re- 
gards your beauty. 

Fil. (angrily.)—I am 
of the sincerity of his love. 

Mar. (laughing.)—So am I. He 
certainly loves you to distraction. In 
fact so devoted is he that he wants you 
for his wife in spite of his thinking you 
are mad. 

Fil.—Mad ? I do not understand. 

Mar. (still laughing.)\—I am mere- 
ly putting your fine theories to the test. 
I told him you were as mad as mad could 


convinced 


Fir. (Horrified and indignant )— 
How could you malign me so? How 
could you let me run the risk of losing 
him. 

Muir.—Now, Filoselle, be reasonable? 
There was no such risk, as I have always 
told you, men only care for beauty. and 
your peerless Prince Tanaquin is no ex- 
ception. But I’ll go and send him to 
you now, that I have proved the truth of 
my opinions. 


(Exit Marinella.) 


Tan.—Pardon me, fair Princess, but I 
am so anxious to see you again. The 
gracious King, your Father, did not seem 
to remember that he had limited the time 
to thirty-five minutes, so I have hastened 
hither with his august permission to con- 
‘tinue our charming interview, as His 
Majesty has extended the time inde- 
finitely. 

Fi/,—Prince, I must hasten to unde- 
ceive you. We are tne victimsof a cruel 
jest of Marinella’s. Iam not mad. 

Tan. (soothingly.)\—No, of course 
not beautitul Filoselle ; why should you 


Fil. (angrily.)—You do not believe 


me, but I tell you again and again that I 
am not mad. Iam assane as youare. . 

Tan.—Indeed, beautiful Princess, that 
is saying nothing, for I am mad with love 
for you. 

Fil.—You must believe me. (/oudly) 
I am not mad. It is intolerable that you 
should think that I am. (very loudly and 
vehemently) I am not mad. 

Tan, (tenderly )—Oh! my own Filo. 
selle, why worry about such atrifle? We 
love each other, what else matters ? 

Fil. (angrily.)—Everything matters, 
and it is not a trifle. (excttedly) Prince 
Tanaquin, I am not mad. Will you be- 
lieve me? 

Tan.—I will believe anything you 
want me to, my Filoselle. 

Fil. (more excited)—That is only 
an evasion. I will not be satisfied with 
an answer like that. (loudly and vio- 
lently) Prince, I assure you again, I am 
not mad. (fasstonately) Do you believe 
me? 

Tan. (embarrassed).—Why, sweetest 
Filoselle, I—I— 

Fil. (more angry than ever).—Thisis 
preposterous. Do I look mad? 

Tan. (aside).—She certainly does. 
What shall [ do? Marinella said she 
was never violent. (a/oud) My darling 
Filoselle. 

Fil. (impatiently)—.Answer me. Do 
I look mad ? 

Tan. (aside).—Alas! This is worse 
than I thought, and yet she is so ravish- 
ingly beautiful. (a/aud) Dearest, loveliest 
Filoselle, why distress yourself and me 
with such questions? (tenderly) Do you 
think I could love you less, even if—if— 
if—oh, sweetest Princess! You do not 
understand me yet. I love you all the 
more on that account; you see, it brings 
you nearer to me, who am soignorant, so 
stupid. 

fil. (beginning to cry).—I am _ not 
mad, and yet you will persist in thinking 
me so. 

Tan. (tenderly)-—My own. Filoselle! 
Think how happy we can be together. 
You—as you are—without an equal in the 
universe for loveliness, and I hating books 
and learning and all such nonsense. How 
happy we will be! Nothing to do but to 
love each other all day long. Nothing 
to distract our attention from each other. 
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Oh! how fortunate Iam in having won 
the regard of such a peerless Princess 

Fil —But still I wish you wouldn’t 
think that odious thing about me. 

Tan.—I think nothing but that is 
good about you, my Filoselle. When 
you are mine— 

Fil. (earnestly) --Tanaquin, really and 
truly, I am not mad. Say you believe 
me? 

Tan.—But, my dearest— 

Fil. (in tears).—You do not love me 
at all, else you wouldn’t think such a hor- 
rid thing. 

Tan.—But, 
that I do. 

Fil. (haughtily.)—Oh ! well! 
are marrying me out of pity! 

Tan. (hastily.)—No, no, no! 
marrying you from love. 


(Enter Marinella). 


Mar.—Oh,ah! Indeed! The Prince 
is here. ‘Truly, these lovers have nimble 
feet. 

Fil.—Marinella, dear Marinella, tell 
Prince Tanaquin the truth—that it is only 
ajeston yourpart. He (deginning to cry 
again) still thinks I am mad. 

Mar.—But doesn’t he love you all 
the more? 

Fil. (sobbing)—He says he does. 

Tan.——I love her to distraction. 

Mar.—And you wish to marry her, 
even if she is mad? 

Tan.—Yes, a thousand times, yes. I 
cannot live without her. 

Mar.—And Filoselle, do you 
Tanaquin ? 

Fil_—I think I could love him, if he 
did not think me mad. 

Mar.—But he says that he loves not 
knowledge. You see he has no intellect, 
and doesn’t value it in others. 

Fil—tThat is because he is so modest 
about himself. 

Mar.—But surely he proves it by be- 
ing willing to marry a girl he thinks not 
in her right mind. 

Fil.—But Iam in my right mind. 

Mar.—I am satisfied, completely sat- 
isfied, as to the correctness of my views. 
Mind, intellect, have nothing to do with 
love. Here is Prince Tanaquin, renowned 
asa sage, with but one thought in his 
wise head—love for a girl he thinks mad; 


Filoselle, 1 am _ proving 
If you 


I am 


love 


and here is Filoselle, who always said she 
adored intellect, willing to marry a man 
who declares that he hasn’t any, and acts 
as if he hadn’t into the bargain. Ycs, I 
am more than satisfied.. Prince, you 
don’t deserve such good fortune, but it 
comes to you, nevertheless. Filoselle is 
as sane as you are; and Filoselle, when I 
told the Prince you were mad, I also re- 
marked that you detested any ohe who 
read a book, hence his astonishing igno- 
rance and stupidity. 

Tan.—Oh! beauteous Filoselle, can 
you forgive me for believing anything so 
monstrous about you ? 

Fil.—I have nothing to forgive; or 
rather I could forgive you anything. 

Tan.—I should have known that mad- 
ness could not dwell in those beautiful 
eyes. 

Fil.—And I should have known that 
intellect was enthroned on that brow. 

Mar.—At this rate, in a few minutes, 
Filoselle will discover that she only cares 
for the beauties of the mind—the work- 
ings of a noble intellect, so before she 
comes to that point, I will go. 

(Z£xit Marinella.) 
Curtain. Answer. Mad. 
SCENE SECOND. 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Two young Princes. 

Two Murderers. 

Courtiers, Lords, Ladies, etc. 

(Richard, Duke of Gloucester, pacing 
a room in which is a throne, a crown, 
royal ermine, and sceptre are lying on the 
throne.) 

Rich.—Oh, I have passed a miser- 
able night! ‘‘ Now is the winter of our 
discontent made glorious summer by this 
son of York.”” Why not son of Gloster? 
‘« Thereby hangs a tale.” (Zapping his 
forehead and musing.) However, a truce 
to these gloomy reflections. They say, 
‘‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.”’ I say, it depends on the head ; 
my head lies uneasy and it doesn’t wear 
a crown, therefore because it doesn’t wear 
a crown it lies uneasy. ‘‘ It must be so, 
Richard, thou reasonest well.”’ 


(Enter two Murderers.) 


Rich.—Well, sirrahs, your business 
with Richard of Gloster? 
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Murs. (in concert).—We are out of 
work, and come tosee if your Highness has 
any little commissions for us to execute. 

Rich.—Who and what are you? 

Mur. (in concert.)\—Two murderers, 
please your Highness. 

Rich. (reflects.\—I have some: few 
trifles in your line that I wish attended 
to promptly ; (aszde) but I must be wary. 
(Aloud.) Are you good men and true? 

Two Murs.—Aye, aye, your Highness; 
we are good men and true. 

Rich.—Enough. I feel that I can trust 
you, my honest friends. Here is gold 
(giving purse). By to morrow’s morn I 
would hear that my brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, is no more. Dost understand ? 

Two Murs.—We do, your Highness. 
It is but a trifle for us. 

Rich. (sternly).—But remember, be 
gentle; no cruelty. I love Clarence well, 
and would be merciful to him; for ‘‘ the 
quality of mercy is not strained ; it drop- 
peth as the gentle rain from heaven upon 
the place beneath.’’ So hence, in a butt 
of wine, of Malmsey wine, would I have 
you immerse him. He was ever fond of 
Malmsey. Go, stand not upon the order 
of your going, but go at once. 

Two Murs.—Trust us, your Highness. 


(Exeunt Two Murderers.) 

Rich.—I feel restless. I will e’en be- 
guile the tedium of these weary hours by 
music, sweet music. (Simgs ) ‘* Let us 
live with a hope of a better day dawn- 
ing,’’ etc.; ‘* The man that has no music 
in his soul is fit for treasons, stratagems 
and spoils.”’ 

(Enter Queen Elizabeth and Two Young 
Princes.) 

Rich.—Good evening, fairsister! Well, 
well, my pretty dears, won’t you come 
and kiss your uncle Dick? 

First Young Prince.—I won't. 

Second Young Prince.—And I won't. 

Rich.—Fie, tor shame! (Cvaxingly) 
You don’t know the nice things I have in 
my pocket for you. 

(The Two Princes begin to search 
Richara’s pockets, but finding nothing, 
begin to cry.) 

First Prince—You haven’t anything. 
You are a bad uncle Dick. I want a top. 


Second Prince.—Yes, you are a bad 
uncle Gloster. 


I want some candy. 





Rich. (soothingly.)—Never mind, my 
little men, you shall have your candy and 
your top. po 

First Prince (howling) — IT want it 
now. 

Second Prince (howling)— Where's 
my candy? 

Rich,—Y ou shall have it presently, my 
child. 

Queen E.—You’'llspoil them, Richard. 

Rich.—Never fear. I love the little 
fellows as though they were my own. Let 
them spend the evening with me. I will 
amuse them well. 

Queen E.—Now, children, be good 
boys, and do not annoy your uncle of 
Gloster with your unmannerly pranks. 
Good-night. Richard, you will see that 
they go to bed betimes, so that they will 
have sound sleep. I— 

Rich.—Marry, that I will, dear sister- 
in-law. They will sleep to-night as they 
never slept before, I promise you. I hope 
you will enjoy the ball to-night, 

Queen E.—I!'ll do my best—I can do 
no more. Good night. 

(Exit Queen Elizabeth.) 

(Enter Two Murderers.) 
(Princes stand staring at them.) 

Two Mur.—Your Royal Highness’ or- 
ders are obeyed. Clarence is no more. 

Rich.—Ill blows the wind that profits 
nobody. 

Two Mur.—Anything else, your High- 
ness ? 

Rich.—A trifle. See you these two 
young princes. It is their bed-time. Be 
it your duty to put them in their little 
beds to night. They must sleep soundly. 
Dost understand ? 

Two Mur.—We do, your Highness. 

Rich. (to Princes)\—Now, my little 
men,say good-night to your nice, kind, 
uncle Dick. 

(Two Young Princes cry soudly.) 

Two Young Princes.—We don’t want 
to goto bed. We want to stay up. 

(Two Murderers seize Princes and 
hurry them off. Princes kick and resist 
Srantically.) 

Rich, (when all is quiet).— 

“ Good-night, good-night, parting is such sweet 

sorrow, 

That I could say good-night till it be morrow.” 


(Paces up and down room). 
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‘‘To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion”? If the assassination could tram- 
mel up the consequences, aye, there’s 
the rub; but if it were done, when ’tis 
done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly ; but then I fear, I fear—suppose 
—suppose—(sfarts). What was that? 
Oh, horror! me thought I heard the voice 
of Clarence (distens attentively). Fool! 
To be misled by such vain fantasies. I'll 
be merry. 

I’ll sing and drive dull care away 
(sings). ‘It is better to laugh than 
be sighing,’’ etc. (laughing). ‘‘ Ha, ha, 
ha! Richard’s himself again.” And now 
to business. Let me consider deeply 
(considers deeply). Now, by my valor 
and discretion, three of the obstacles that 
stood between me and the throne are re- 
moved. Nobody left- but the sick king 
himself to be gotten rid of. He, once 
out of the way, there is nothing to pre- 
vent my sitting on the throne of my an- 
cestors. But can I trust these honest men 
again? Can they gain access to him? 
’Tis hard to tell, ‘* there’s such divinity 
doth hedge a king.’’ But I'll try. I'll 


screw my courage to the sticking point 


and I’ll not fail. 

(Enter Two Murderers). 

Rich.—Welcome, sweet friends. 
good news for me? 

Two Murderers.—We have, 
Highness. 

Rich.—They sleep soundly ? 

Two Murderers.—They do, your High- 
ness. 

Rich.—’Tis well, and now good, sweet, 
kind friends, here’s gold, much gold. Is’t 
enough ? : 

Two Murderers.—Enough, and to 
spare, your Highness. Anything more in 
our line? 

Rich. (carelessly).—Yes, one other of 
fair or trifling import would I have finish- 
ed betimes. 

Two Murderers.—Command us, your 
Highness. 

Rich.—The king is somewhat displeas- 
ing tome. Thinkest thou ’twere feasible 
to dispose of him? 

Two Murderers.—Very feasible, your 
Highness. 

Rich.—Thanks, worthy friends. 
will you proceed ? 

First Murderer.—Poison. 


Hast 


your 


How 


Second Murderer,—The dagger. 

Rich. (perplexed and considering).— 
‘«Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree?’’ But a bright idea gleams 
athwart my brain. Use both. 

Two Murderers.—We will, 
Highness. 

(Two Murderers turn to go.) 

Rich.—Sweet friends, ‘‘when shall we 
three meet again ’’? 

Two Murderers.—When 
King. 

Rich.—’Tis well said. Hence. Be 
prompt (drinks glass of water). Here’s 
to our merry meeting. 

(Zxit Two Murderers.) 

(Richard walks up and down in deep 
thought. ) 

(Enter Lords, Ladies, Countess, Duke 
of Buckingham, and others.) 

Duke of B.—My Lord of Gloster, the 
king your brother is.no more. 

Rich. (surprised).—No more? ’Tis 
passing strange. 

Buck.—And we want to know who will 
be our king now? 

Rich. (smiling).—Well, really, ladies 
and gentlemen, considering that I am 
next in succession, I do not see how there 
can be any question. 

All.—Long live King Richard. the 
Third ! 

Rich. (grandly).—Good friends, I 
thank you. You do me much honor. 

(Advances to throne and dons theroyal 
robes, puts oncrown, assumes sceptreand 
mounts throne.) 

Rich. (exultingly).—Now am I every 
inchaking. ‘‘Some are born great, some 
have greatness thrust upon them, but I 
have achieved greatness.’’ Kneel, good 
subjects, kneel, pay homage as is befitting 
to your king. 

(Ad kneel.) 
(Enter Two Murderers.) 


( They advance with outstretched hands 
to Richard singing.) 


your 


you are 


Two Murderers.— 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind ; 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne ?” 
Rich. (coldly.)\—You have evidently 
mistaken your man, my friends. I know 
you not., 
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(Two Murderers amazed.) 

Rich.—What, Ho! My royal guards, 
take hence yon murderous wretches! 
They have done murder most foul. Clap 
them in a dungeon, and ere to-morrow’s 
sun, let their iniquitous heads grace Lon- 
don gates. 

Two Murderers (sadly).—Alas! Alas! 

“Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
We’ve seen our fondest hopes decay ; 
We never loved a tree or flower. 
But it was sure to fade away.” 

(Two Murderers weep bitterly and are 
led off by guards.) 

Rich.—Now, my trusty and well-belov- 
ed subjects, if there are any among you 
who are disaffected towards my royal per- 
son let them stand forth, and I will deal 
with them as befits my kingly state. Are 
there any? 

Al/.—None, your Majesty, none. 

Rich.—’Tis well! Now, as all State 
matters have been attended to in due 
form, we'll proceed to other important 
matters. My day has been somewhat in- 
differently well filled with weighty cares 
as befits a King, so it is my royal good 
will and pleasure that you all depart 
forthwith to your respective domiciles, to 
seek nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep; 
for ‘‘early to bed and early to rise, 
makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.’’ 
Such has ever been our custom. 


(Stands up ina stately manner pointing 
to door.) 


(All bow profoundly and exit.) 
CURTAIN. 
End of Scene Second. 


Answer Regal. 


ScENE THIRD. 


TuRN AMARILLIS.—An old English 
Madrigal for three voices. 

In thisscene the singers, of which can 
be three, six, or nine. A shepherd and 
shepherdess. Damon and Amarillis inter- 
pret by their acting the music. No In- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC must be used. Da- 
MON HAS A PIPE on which he may play at 
the conclusion of the Madrigal. 


Turn AMARILLIiS. 
(First Voice.) 


Turn Amaril-lis, to thy Swain, 

Turn, Amaril-lis to thy Swain, 

Turn Ama-ril-lis to thy Swain, to thy Swain ; 

Thy Dam-on calls thee back a gain, 

Thy Damon calls thee back a-gain. 

Here is a pretty, pretty, pretty, pret-ty, pret—ty, 
arbor by, 

Where Apol--lo, where Apol--lo, where A--pol--lo, 

Where A-pol -lo can--not, can--not, spy; 

Where A-pol--lo cannot spy. 

Here let’s sit, and whilst I play, 

Sing to my pipe, sing to my pipe, 

Sing to my pipe, sing to my pipe, sing to my pipe— 

A round—e—lay, sing to my pipe, 

Sing to my pipe, sing to my pipe; pipea—round— 
e—lay. 
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BY OLIVIA. 


An artist’s skill would test, as bounding 


EAVEN’S beauteous blue, sprinkled with 
dt stars the vast expanse, 


o’er the great horizon ; 

Bursting the Eastern gate with yellow flame, 
rich effulgence, the sun ablaze ! 

Scintillating like porphyray, flashes bright, so 
dazzling to the eye. 

Ride on in pomp, majestic orb, a very pageant 
of the skies, 

The highest heaven’s all flooded now with 
radiance intent: 

Rays floating amber wide, and grand, thou 
miracle of beauty, Sun divine. 
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BY OLIVE BELL. 





HE family mansion of the 
Christie’s of Oakdale was a 
grand old building, its tall ga- 
bles, and narrow win- 
dows draped with 
ivy ; and the fluted columns of the wide 
porches, garnished with trailing roses, 
whose rich red hearts glowed like 
drops of blood -in the summer sun- 
shine. Within one of the large low- 
ceiled rooms, all softened lights, and 
dusky shadows, a man sat in a deep 
cushioned chair, his elbows resting on 
the marble top of a table before him, 
and his handsome face buried in his 
hands. 

‘* Must it a// go—all my father’s lands, 
and my beloved home!’’ groaned Ash- 
burton Christie, as he lifted his haggard 
face, and gazed out at the fair domain 
with troubled eyes ; for Ashburton had a 
Christie’s love for his birth-place, and the 
Christie home-love was a by-word in the 
county. 

‘** All go!’ echoed a full sweet voice ; 
and Ashburton turned with a start, to see 
a young girl leaning against the back of 
his chair. 

‘¢ Why Winifred,’’ he exclaimed in a 
surprised, but not pleased tone, ‘*‘ When 
did vou arrive ?”’ 

‘«T have just come,’’ explained Wini- 
fred Deane, Ashburton’s cousin, as she 
laid aside her hat, and sat down on 
the opposite side of the little table. Her 
dark brown eyes met Ashburton’s blue 
orbs for a moment, and then her rather 
plain face flushed a lovely crimson. 
Winifred was no beauty, and she knew it, 
yet there was a quiet taste and quaintness 
about her. that attracted many admirers. 
For Winifred was rich, and an orphan, 
and had the means to allow her odd fan- 
cies full play. But the one man, who of 
all the world she desired to please, stood 
aloof, and scarcely accorded her the cous- 
inly interest their relationship sanction- 
ed 






Ashburton gazed a moment at the 
downcast blushing face, when it suddenly 
occurred to him, that perhaps Winifred 
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had come with a purpose’ So he raised 
his handsome head a trifle higher, with 
some indistinct idea floating through his 
brain that it would not be quite the thing 
to accept heip from a woman he had al- 
ways held at arm’s length. 

Winifred seemed growing impatient at 
the silence. Flecks of color were coming 
and going in her cheeks, and her lips 
quivered like a grieved child’s. 

‘Cousin Ashburton, I am sorry for 
your trouble, ’’ she murmured in a low 
sympathetic voice; ‘‘ I did not think the 
old homestead would have to go.”’ 

‘* A// willhave to go; as you are now 
aware ,I have little ready money. Theold 
homestead is dearer in my eyes, than in the 
eyes of the world ; it will not bring more 
than twenty thousand dollars, and | en- 
dorsed for thirty.” 

‘* A foolish proceeding.” 

‘‘True; but I thought Winton the 
soul of honor; I never dreamed of 


him absconding with his employer’s 
money. I will never trust any man 
again.” 


For Rufus Winton, the cashier of a 
prominent banking firm, had induced 
Christie to endorse for him, under the 
plea that he was working out some success- 
ful financial venture; and after the bub- 
ble burst, disappeared with thousands of 
dollars belonging to his patrons. 

‘¢ Ashburton,’’ there was a little trem- 
ble in Winifred’s sweet, full voice, ‘‘I 
have thirty thousand dollars that youmay 
have the usé of, until you are able to re- 
pay it—if—if—”’ 

‘“‘If what, Winifred—’’ Ashburton 
leaned torward, his handsome face losing 
its haggard look, as he listened eagerly. 

‘¢ If you will love me just a little, Ash- 
burton,’’ blurted out Winifred, dropping 
her red face on the table; for to tell the 
truth Winifred would have given twice as 
much for a portion of her cousin’s love. 

Ashburton had a really kind heart and 
an impulsive nature, and Winifred’s mag- 
nanimous offer touched him deeply. 

‘¢ Winifred, I do not deserve this,’”’ and 
going around to Winifred’s side, he laid 
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his shapely white hand on her shoulder. 
Winifred looked up into his face with her 
heart in her eyes. Surely, if ever a wo- 
man loved man, this woman loves me, 
thought Ashburton, and with a strange 
pain at his heart, he stooped down and 
kissed her on the lips. 

Two round arms were around his neck 
in an instant. 

‘¢Oh, Ashburton, you will take it! I 
cannot bear to see you in trouble.” 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ Ashburton hastened to 
say, slowly and tenderly unclasping the 
warm, plump arms from around his 
neck, ‘‘but I will never be able to repay 
your kindness.’’ 

‘‘I want nothing but your love, and 
loving words, Ashburton,’’ sighed poor 
Winifred. ‘‘ You don’t know how I have 
hungered for both.’ 

Ashburton slipped his arm around her 
waist, and with his face bowed on hers, 
vowed to love her, as he loved no other 
woman. At the time he may have been 
sincere, for an hour before his life had 
looked so desperate that no ray of hope 
could penetrate the darkness. Now, the 
gift of this loving, generous woman, had 
flooded his life with sunshine, and the 
home he loved could be saved. 

‘** But, Winifred, you must not beggar 
yourself. It may be years before I can 
return this money.”’ 

‘«T will have the old home, and the 
rents from my town houses, left,’’ smiled 
Winifred, shyly withdrawing from his en- 
circling arm; ‘‘ quite sufficient for my 
simple needs, cousin.” 

‘* May God forget me, if I forget you, 
Winifred Deane,’’ wasAshburtonChristie’s 
solemn answer, ‘‘ for you have been that 
best of all friends—a friend in need.”’ 

And as Ashburton himself drove Wini- 
fred back to Hawly, hope took a stronger 
hold on the young girl’s heart, for she 
was so blithe, gentle and tender, that she 
imagined they would one day share her 
loan together. And for a few months 
Winifred enjoyed her fool’s paradise. 
Then, when the sharp edge began to wear 
off Ashburton’s gratitude, the poor girl 
began to realize her money was more at- 
tractive than herself. Ashburton grew 
careless at first, then colder and colder, 
until the girl’s heart ached with pain. 
They were at a fashionable summer resort, 


and, day afterday, Winifred watched her 
handsome cousin riding, driving, rowing 
and flirting with a lovely young blonde, 
whom rumor said was fabulously wealthy. 
Winifred grew restless and spent most of 
her lonely hours on the beach, watching 
the white capped waves roll in with that 
never-ceasing murmurous sound that 
seemed typical of her unrest. 

One languid afternoon inthe beginning 
of September, as she sat on a hug? boulder, 
watching the restless waves with her sadly 
pathetic eyes, Ashburton saw her and ex- 
claimed, with more warmth than usual, 
‘¢T have notseen you for days.”’ 

Winifred looked up at him. He was so 
strong and so handsome, his eyes were so 
bewitchingly bright and his smileso genial 
that she did not wonder all the women 
were so fond ofhim. Handsome, rich and 
refine1 women, too—women who wore 
their wealth and beauty with the grace 
she lacked, and her heart softened toward 
him as he held out his hand. 

‘You might spare poor me a few mo- 
ments each day, Ashburton. You know 
I am not attractive in a fashionable 
crowd like this; but I have been a true 
friend to you,’’ she said, gently. 

‘‘You have indeed;’’ he assented, 
stroking his blonde mustache, with an 
uneasy light in his blue eyes. For Ash- 
burton Christie lacked the mainspring 
of all real feeling—namely, principle, 
for his good deeds were oftener the result 
of impulse than any genuine desire to 
befriend his fellows, and his rather shal- 
low affections were not trustworthy. In 
the first gush of gratitude, for Winifred 
Dean’s timely offer and help, he had 
made many mental resolves to love Wini- 
fred; for, with a man’s intuition, he had 
fathomed the motive that prompted the 
offer. But gratitude softened into friend- 
ship, and friendship was fast drifting 
into that feeling of indifference with 
which he had always regarded her. He 
looked at the little plain face now, and 
wished that he could love her as she de- 
served to be loved. But one tress of 
Edith Coulter’s blonde hair was dearer 
to him than all this young girl’sblind de- 
votion; yet his voice had a kindlier ring, 
as he laid his hand on the bowed head, 
saying—‘‘ Winifred, I will never forget 
your kindness. I neglect you, I admit; 
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but still I never wholly forget you. Let 
us be friends, cousin.’’ 

He stooped down and took one of the 
little, cold hands in his. But there was 
no responsive clasp in Winifred’s; for 
even as the light was dying out of the 
western sky, so was the light of all 
future happiness dying out of her life. 

‘‘T will be your friend always,”’ said 
Winifred, wearily. ‘‘I have few pleasant 
things to look back upon in my life, but 
I will always be thankful I had the power 
to help you.”’ 

‘*T will repay you both principal and 
interest—when—when—”’ 

‘‘When you marry Miss Coulter,” 
she supplemented, as her heart sank like 
lead, for she knew by the flush on his 
face why he hesitated. 

‘““Yes, Winifred, Miss Coulter and I 
are engaged. I told her the wholestory, 
and she is anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance. Come—the evening air is 
growing chilly.”’ 

But Winifred drew back. 

‘Nt now, Ashburton. 
will do as well.” 

She turned her hungry eyes and pale 
face from him, thinking, with a dull, 
throbbing pain at her heart, of the kiss 
he gave her, that bright summer morn- 
ing. He left her, and like many another 


To-morrow 


woman, who has drank the bitter cup of 
unrequited love to the very dregs, she 
laid her white face down on the boulder, 
and prayed that God would end her 
misery. 

Four hours later, Ashburton Christie 
and his affianced wife were strolling 
along the beach, the moon flooding the 
beach, resting bright upon a bowed fig- 
ure, half-shrouded with a fleecy white 
shawl. Ashburton paused with an excla- 
mation of surprise on his lips— 

‘¢Winifred! you here yet—and alone?”’ 

He laid his hand on the bowed head. 
But Winifred never stirred. He hastily 
raised her face, that the moonlight might 
fall on it, and Edith Coulter shrank 
away with a low cry, for death had set 
his seal on the closed eyes. 

Ashburton started back in horror, as 
all the past coldness smote him like a 
knife. ‘She is dead!’’ 

Who is she, Ashburton?’’ breathed 
Edith Coulter, clinging to him, ‘‘not— 
not—your cousin Winifred?”” 

‘*My cousin Winifred—killed by my 
ingratitude.”’ 

Heart disease was the verdict, but 
Ashburton knew better; yet he felt, as 
he gazed at the peaceful face, that God’s 
blessed rest had come to Winifred. 





A Serenade. 





BY T. H. FARNHAM, 





S on the dusky brow of night, 
ce! One solitary gem 
Pales with its rays each lesser light 
In her bright diadem, 


Like to a flashing jewel placed 
In the dark Ethiop’s hair; 

Or single star of diamonds chaste 
Which Orient maidens wear ;— 


As the sweet moon, with modest gaze 
Upon the limpid stream, 

Beholds within those softened rays 
Her own reflected beam ; 


When rising, radiant Queen of night ! 
With all her glittering train, 

To her far courts bejeweled bright, 
There to assert her reign; 


So come ¢hou forth, my heart’s desire ! 
Star of my hope, my love! 

And shame the ineffectual fire 
Of those pale orbs above. 


Queen of my life and soul thou art! 
Behold within this breast, 

Reflected brightly from my heart, 
Thine image deep impressed. 


For thee I now awake my lute, 
My pleading voice I raise! 

Surely thine own will not be mute 
My song to blame, or praise. 


I do but ask a word of thee, 
A whisper—or a sigh ;— 

If it tell not of love for me, 
The, hapless, I shall die. 
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BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


HAT a vivacious girl ! 

Yes, and so well informed, 
she is a complete encyclo- 
pedia, and reaily seems to 
know everything. 

I am told she was born in New York; 
but at an early age, her father’s business 
was such, it became necessary for him to 
reside in Germany, whither the entire 
family accompanied him. After this 
daughter graduated, they spent three 
years between France, England and Rus- 
sia, where she was a close student, of not 
only the ways and habits, but the lan- 
guage of each people. All this foreign 
travel, added to the girl’s natural desire 
for education, has resulted in making her 
a fine scholar. She is very bright. I'll 
let you prove it by asking her any ques- 
tions you will. 

‘* Miss Winthrop, have you ever heard 
the opera Il Trovatore ?”’ 

At once, in arich contralto, she re- 
sponded, with two bars of ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest of the Heart,’’ so unexpectedly, and 
so sweetly, she gave the answer. 

‘* But why did you call me Miss Win- 
throp? My name is Edith.” 

‘** Well, you are a comparative stranger 
as yet, besides you are president of the 
club, and so entitled to more than the 
rest of us.’’ 

‘* No, please call me Edith I want to 
address you each by your first names. I 
shall feelso much at home, if you only will.” 

In order to simplify our work, some 
one had to be chosen president, and be- 
cause the position unfortunately came my 
way, please don’t add to it by addressing 
me in so stately a manner; but rather call 
me the name given by those I’ve loved 
longest and best, that will make it easier 
and pleasanter for us all.’’ 

‘* We four girls are each engaged to be 
married, and we must make diligent use 
of the present time to teach each other 
all we can regarding the beautiful homes 
we hope some day to call our own. 

Everything pretty, economical, and at- 
tractive of which we hear or know, we 
must discuss for our mutual improvement. 
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Olive is to be married first, so she 
ought to be the most diligent in pushing 
us into service ; but what were you about 
to say, Molly?” 

‘* I was going to ask, if we would keep 
our club a secret society, or thrust our 
great and superior knowledge on the 
world ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, what do you think, girls ; please 
express your thoughts freely.’’ 

‘¢ Amy, what is your opinion ?’”’ 

‘‘I think it is always best to help 
others where one can. I would not ad- 
vise increasing the number of our club, but 
quietly, and kindly repeat to others, what 
little help we ourselves have received.” 

“So say we all of us,’’ responded the 
girls, and Edith decided the matter as 
settled. 

‘¢ Suppose we commence work at once,” 
said Olive, ‘‘ by asking our president for 
advice on the subject of the hall door, 
vestibule, and front hall.’’ 

‘« Agreed,”’ sang out the merry voices, 
and Edith smilingly began. 

‘¢ Everything about the entrance to the 
home should have two positive indica- 
tions, one that of cleanliness, the other 
bearing the unmistakable air of welcome. 

A guest should never be allowed to 
ring the bell the second time. The cir- 
cumstances are rare, when any excuse is 
sufficient, to pardon delay in the opening 
of the hall door. The vestibule cannot 
be too clean; all crevices in the wood 
work should be thoroughly dusted, and 
all the glass connected with the doors 
cannot be too highly polished. Besides 
the great protection, during the wintry 
weather, resulting from the adoption of 
storm doors, they are both fashionable 
and beautiful, and so for every reason 
they should, when possible, be connected 
with every house. The glass of the in- 
side doors should be lined with silk, 
madras, or some pretty curtaining; this 
gathered on to brass rods, top and bot- 
tom, and drawn tightly against the glass 
of the door, acting partly as ornament, 
and partly as screen from the intrusive 
gaze of those standing in your vestibule. 
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If the be’l, and hinges, and handles of 
the door are of a nature to tarnish, watch 
that your thoughtless maid may not for- 
get to brightenthem. Of course the mar- 
ble, or oil-cloth flooring of the vestibule, 
must be washed every day, and the mat 
well shaken. Speaking of mats, some- 
times the bottoms of my skirts have gotten 
dusty, through rubbing my feet on a mat, 
in which mud had been allowed to stand 
until hardening. 

By having every-thing tidy, clean, and 
bright in the entrance of your home, 
your friend feels a welcome, even before 
your lips have given one.” ‘Edith, 
may I interrupt you?’’ asked Amy. 
‘Certainly, I want to be interrupted. I 
sometimes get wound up, and then forget 
when to stop.” 

‘I would like to ask, if the hall of my 
house should have no vestibule, but open 
directly upon the steps as some do, what 
would you advise to break the draughts 
of air, which would be sure to rush 
through.” 

‘‘A screen or partition. The first 
can be procured in any desirable height, 
and in a variety of inexpensive and yet 
Indeed, having the 


artistic designs. 
frame work, your own ingenuity and tal- 


ent would easily supply.the rest. If you 
prefer a partition, fasten brackets on the 
inside walls of your hall, and close to the 
ceiling, on which place your pole, from 
this, by means of the large rings, can fall 
portieres as rich and elegant as your purse 
will allow. A pretty alcove effect may be 
obtained by drawing your portieres. This 
can readily be accomplished by fastening 
a brass chain to a ring which has been 
firmly secured to your side wall; but, if 
the weather is cold, it would be best to 
allow them to hang in full, heavy folds. 
In the country things are often permissa- 
ble that would be strangely out of place 
in town; but the same characteristics 
regarding cleanliness, brightness, and the 
general air of refinement, ought to belong 
to the entrance of all homes, whether the 
owner lives as the sumptuous millionaire, 
on the most fashionable avenue of the city, 
or is a poor man, living in the plainest 
possible way, in a quiet country village.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t you think so, Olive ?”’ 

‘* Indeed I do; I was just thinking of 
some homes I have visited whose entrances 


are as gloomy and forbidding as if the 
houses were not homes, but prisons.’ 

‘¢ Asto the hails,’’ said Edith, ‘‘ the 
taste for art in this department of the 
house is becoming more and more pro- 
nounced. The more money is expended 
the more elegant frescoing is furnished ; 
but some beautiful papers in imitation of 
oak, and other woods, can be made very 
effective if proper attention is given to 
the dado, frieze, and panel. And again; 
calcimine, with its delicate or deep tints, 
will give a beautiful soft finish, and is 
much pleasanter and newer than the old- 
fashioned painted wall.’ 

«« Whatever may be the covering of the 
hall, walls and ceiling, be sure that the 
embellishment is artistic and appropriate, 
remembering that the hall lends decided 
tone to your home. Even in small halls 
pictures are a beautiful adornment, and 
in these days, when so much attention is 
given to the aesthetic in art, there is every 
opportunity to make proper selection. 
Tiles and plaques are a novel addition, 
and for those whose taste runs to the ex- 
treme in furnishing, these may be placed 
over the tops of the doors opening from 
the hall. In Holland, even in white- 
washed halls, it is no uncommon thing 
to find tiles, all sorts of curious and odd 
pieces of bric-a-brac. These, the Dutch 
women, with the frugality which isa lead- 
ing characteristic of their race, delight in 
saving and give them equal honor with 
their ancestral clock, which also you will 
find in the hall. We, too, at times, add 
clocks, as we do the brass lantern, which, 
when lighted, shoots its rays of many 
colors, and, with proper accessories, will 
give a subtle, Moorish effect to a hall. 
No matter how plain the hall, it should 
contain a hat-rack, a chair, and an um- 
brella stand. In elegant homes a large 
mirror, surrounded by hat pegs, and end- 
ing with a marble slab, is built in the side 
wall. But very inexpensive hall furniture 
may be procured, some preferring a short 
hat-rack hanging over a table, in opposi- 
tion to the more elaborate hat stand; by 
the side of either, unless a chair is built 
in, one should be placed, as often mes- 
sengers, and other parties, are obliged to 
wait in the hail, and it is always more 
courteous to be able to offer such a 
chair.”’ 
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‘Do you denominate a card-receiver 
as part of the hall furniture ?’’ Mollie in- 
quired. 

‘‘Yes and no. The large card-re- 
ceiver, two-thirds filled with your friends’ 
cards, is entirely fassée, and should be 
put aside, as other relics of a past age. 
But a pretty silver, brass or Japanese sal- 
ver should rest either on the slab of the 
rack or on the table underneath your hat- 
rack. This must be used for the recep- 
tion of cards left for or carried to the 
hostess, which she will remove, so keep- 
ing the salver empty.”’ 

‘‘Umbrella-stands come in both expen- 
sive and inexpensive material. A very 
pretty kind is made of majolica ware. In 
the bottom of these place a large sponge, 
which will absorb the drips from your 
wet umbrella and prove vastly better than 
putting your umbrella in the side of the 
hat-rack, so rusting the iron on which 
your umbrella stands. If you so desire, 
keep the openings on the side of your 
hat-rack for dry umbrellas and canes.”’ 

‘¢ As to the covering of your hall-floor, 
the rilost elegant furnishing is marble 
tiling, over which Dagostan, Cashmere 
and Scotch rugs are thrown for winter 
use, removing the same when the warm 
days come, thus giving your hall the at- 
tractiveness of coolness. Others have 


inlaid-wood floorings, which come jp 
many elegant designs, and are next best 
to the marble, being able to be kept clean 
and cool. Very comfortable, as well as 
beautiful, are the carpet coverings; these 
come in regular designs, plain centres 
with borders, small, irregular figures; in 
all cases matching the stair-carpet if de. 
sired, and in whatever quality will best 
suit the pocket-book. One or two mats 
or rugs should be in every hall. If you 
cannot afford expensive ones, it is aston- 
ishing how cheap some of the Smyrna 
ones can be bought.”’ 

‘¢ And remember, girls, if only asolitary 
flower, have that to give greeting to your 
guests as they pass through your hall. 
Nothing gives more pronounced refine. 
ment than flowers.’’ 

‘‘But, pardon me. My watch says | 
have already gone beyond the hour; and 
so must stop. Before adjourning, how- 
ever, I understand that Olive would like 
to make a motion.”’ 

‘*T move that our next talk will be on 
the subject of sleeping apartments, and 
will be given by Mollie.”’ 

‘*I second the motion,”’ said Amy. 

‘You have heard the motion, girls; 
all in favor signify by saying aye.”’ 

To this Mollie alone seemed opposed ; 
but added, ‘I'll try.” 





Lines on a Sunset. 


MAGGIE, 


the west, 


ce. are clouds of amber and gold in 


Beautiful clouds are they, 
Where the sun has been softly cradled to rest, 
At the close of a golden day. 


Yet see! they fade, those gorgeous clouds, 


Into a leaden grey, 


As evening, with her sombre shroud, 


Veils the face of day. 


Now soft winds sweep the zephyr’s harp ; 
One glittering star I see, 

As nightfall wraps its shadows dark 
Around the world and me. 





spirit 
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and 
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3 in NLY a bunch of lilacs. 

de. Yet John Leland stood dream- 
best ing over them with thought- 
Mats ful, earnest eyes. 





There was a time 
when he would have felt a quiver of pain 
as he looked at them. His hands would 
have trembled and his eyes grow dim. 
But now the feeling was a vague regret, a 
sorrow grown dull with the years. 

What a bitter-sweet memory it was! 
How well he remembered the girl who 
had wrecked his life. In the dusk she 
arose before him—a slender tall figure 
with dreamy, tender eyes, and a pale face, 
spirituelle in its unearthly beauty. A very 











ike § heaven of love seemed to surround her— 

and yet—he remembered the fact with a 
on @ keen bitterness—she had wrecked his 
nd @ life. 






But that was twenty years ago. He 
awoke from the dream with a sigh, brush- 
ing back the dark hair just tinged with 
grey from a handsome brow. It was folly 
to remember the dreams.of youth. 

He had almost forgotten, for the 
moment, that he was waiting in the parlors 
of a hotel for a friend and that strangers 
were passing inand out eyeing him keenly. 
He turned his face toward the window 
looking out upon the streets, where the 
lights were just beginning to be lit. 

Suddenly a footstep behind him startled 
him from his reverie. He turned from 
the window—then paused as if struck with 
awe. 

What vision was this that rose before 
him! a girlish figure clad in pure white, 
with a bunch of lilacs at her throat, her 
dreamy, tender eyes fixed full upon him. 

Good heavens, was he dreaming, or 
was this really Lucia Raymond arisen 
from the past ! He placed hishands before 
his eyes, striving to arouse himself. 

But the vision had a voice, her voice, 
and it thrilled him with the old-time 
sweetness. 

‘‘I am Miss Raymond,”’ she said softly, 
‘Lucie Raymond—” 
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He 
But 


He stopped her with a gesture. 
thought he must be losing his senses. 
she continued timidly— 

‘« T see I have made a mistake. A card 
was sent to ourroom just now. As mam- 
ma had not finished her toilet for dinner 
she sent me down, saying that the gentle- 
man, Mr. Leland was an old friend of 
hers.”’ 

The truth flashed upon him now in a 
trice. Mrs. Raymond was. stopping at 
the hotel. His card had been sent to her 
by mistake, and the girl was her daughter. 
Yes, he remembered now she hada child— 
but that was years ago. It seemed almost 
impossible to realize that she had grown 
towomanhood. And how beautiful she 
was ! Just as he remembered her mother 
the last time he saw her, only rounder, 
fuller, with a trifle more color in her face, 
and a less etherial beauty. 

A longing seized him to behold once 
more his early love. He knew he would 
find her changed—perhaps a faded, care- 
worn woman—and yet the desire pos- 
sessed him to see her, speak to her once 
more. He turned to Miss Raymond, 
saying, 

‘‘You have made no mistake. I am 
Mr. Leland. And though the card was 
accidentally sent to your mother, I am 
pleased at the blunder, and shall be very 
happy to see her.”’ 

‘« There she is, now!’ cried the girl, 
rushing impetuously towards a figure in 
the doorway. Her look was one of de- 
voted love, her manner one of adora- 
tion. 

And well she might adore that queenly 
woman, upon whose face and form the 
trace of the years had been but a zephyr’s 
breath, not marring, but perfecting, not 
taking away, but adding. She looked 
more like an elder sister than a mother, 
and her beauty was as fair against that 
girlish perfection as the rose is perfect 
against the unfolding bud. 

A robe of fine black lace fell around 
her in soft folds from her rounded shoul- 
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ders to the floor. The filmy lace scarcely 
concealed the gleaming neck, and on her 
bosom a soft spray of lilacs completed the 
half mourning. 5 

John Leland started and held his 
breath. The room seemed filled with 
the sweet fragrance of the lilacs. He 
felt all the old passion sweeping over 
him. 

Then he recovered himself, and ad- 
vancing coolly, held out his hand. 
Beautiful as she still was and wildly as he 
had once worshipped her, he still remem- 
bered that she had thrown his love away, 
had wilfully discarded him for George 
Raymond. Her life must have been a 
happy one, for there were no marks of 
care on her brow. Surely she had been 
a petted, cherished wife as long as Ray- 
mond had lived. 

She greeted her former lover with a 
gracious self-possession, showing what a 
eproush woman of the world she had 

ome. 

And Lucie, standing by her mother’s 
side in the happy indifference of youth, 
never guessed the tragedy hidden in the 
two lives. She rather liked Mr. Leland’s 
looks, however. He was so handsome 
and distinguished-looking, like the men 
she had read of in books. She feit sure 
many women must have loved him. 

In spite of the hidden current of feel- 
ing, the meeting was not an unpleasant 
one. Time had toned both natures 
down, and the ill feelings no longer 
rankled in either heart. 

A‘ter a short conversation it was dis- 
covered that both were en route for the 
same place, Manitou Springs. 

After all those years and years of sep- 
aration, fate seemed to have thrown them 
together again, and both seemed tacitly 
to accept the situation. 

At the Springs, Lucie created a great 
sensation with her wonderful beauty, but 
one could hardly tell which was the most 
admired, the fair girl or her mother, still 
so beautiful. 

By and by a rumor was set afloat in the 
society circles of Manitou that Lucie 
Raymond was to marry John Leland. 
To be sure, there was great disparity in 
their ages—Lucie was such a mere child, 
but then he was so wealthy and so hand- 
some. And ‘‘money covers a multitude 
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of sins’? in the eyes of society folks, 
Besides, every one could see how devoted 
he was to her. 

And Mrs. Raymond’s eyes were not 
blind either. Often she looked after 
them with the tears welling up in spite of 
her self-control—not that she loved John 
Leland—for George Raymond had com. 
pletely filled her ideal in all respects; 
but her mother’s keen eyes had dis- 
covered what none others had seen ; that 
it was Lucie who sought Mr. Leland. 
Child-like, she seemed to pour out her 
whole heart to him; eagerly she seemed 
to turn from all the rest to him, walking 
with him for hours through the haunts 
around the hotel, and seeming oblivious 
to all but him. Often during the hops 
in the evening at the hotel, she would 
leave the dancers—the young people who 
adored her—to sit with him upon the pi- 
azza. 

No wonder people talked of the bril- 
liant match, and all the time the mother 
kept watch with anguished heart, power- 
less to interfere. 

‘‘He is going to pay me back in my 
own coin,’’ she moaned sometimes to hcr- 
self. ‘*He will break my heart through 
hers, almost indiffere::t to her he is win- 
ning her love day by day. She is giving 
him the blind worship of girlhood. 
When her heart is his, he will wring it 
even as | wrung his, and I will suffer the 
keenest agony in her heart break. This 
is his revenge. I see it all now. Oh, 
that I had seen it a month ago. Never 
should that guileiess heart have been ex- 
posed to him.”’ 

July came with its sultry nights. It 
was warm even at Manitou, and it was 
on one of these beautiful moonlit eve- 
nings that Mrs. Raymond sat quite alone 
at the far end of one of the piazzas. She 
had closely chaperoned Lucie all the eve- 
ning, but now that the young folks were 
dancing the Virginia reel, she felt she 
might safely venture to take a breath of 
fresh air, for which she was longing, so 
she threw a light wrap over her shoul- 
ders and stepped out on the piazza, tak- 
a seat in the shadow. 

Presently some one stood beside her. 
It was John Leland. He was smoking a 
cigar. 

‘‘Does it annoy you ?”’ he asked. 
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“Oh, no.’”” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders indifferently as he seated himself on 
the rail of the piazza, baring his head to 
the moonlight, and puffing away leisurely 
at his cigar. 

He had a handsome head, and the 
moonlight softened the stern lines in his 
face. So young and grand he looked, 
she could almost have sworn the twenty- 
years was a myth, and that they were liv- 
ing again in the violet bloom of youth. 

Perhaps he was thinking the same of 
her, for his eyes now and then sought 
her face with a dreamy abstraction. 

For a few moments the spell was upon 
her, she remembered his kis-es, his 1m- 
passioned words the last time they had 
met before her marriage 

He was still fascinating, no wonder 
Lucie was learning to love him. Ah, his 
was a deep revenge ! 

The thought roused her. She almost 
rose to her feet, struck with the keen 
agony. Oh, God must it be! Must the 
child more precious than her life suffer for 
her folly. She might at least plead for 
her. 

‘<John !’’ In the excitement she called 
him by the old familiar name. 

‘¢ Well!’ he looked at her slightly 
wondering. 

‘¢ For the sake of the God you worship, 
do not ruin my child’s life. Spare her. 
Do not win her heart only to break it. 
Oh, I know that I was cruel to you, that 
I wounded you greviously, that I made 
you suffer—but oh, as you are human and 
know the depths of a mother’s love, spare 
me this retribution. You are indifferent 
to her, I see it in your eyes when you 
look upon her—but she loves you, She 
turns away from all other men to you, oh, 
spare her, leave her while yet her heart 
can bear the blow, leave her, ere her life 
is wrapped up in yours.”’ 

She stopped and buried her face inher 
hands, her heart almost breaking with an- 
guish, yet ashamed to plead like a beggar 
at the feet of the man whom she had so 
bitterly wronged. 

But a gentle hand drew the white fing- 
ers from her eyes. John Leland stood 
before her, his handsome face bent above 
hers. 


‘* Lucie,” he too spoke the familiar 
name of the past. * ‘‘ Do you take me for 
a brute ?”’ 

She looked up. Something in his face 
gave her hope. 

‘¢Do you think I would win the love of 
that child, just to make her suffer? How 
could you so misjudge me! Look here !”’ 

He turned her round in the direction 
he was facing. She saw two people walk- 
ing in the moonlight. They looked like 
lovers. One was Lucie. 

‘* She is now with the man she loves,”’’ 
he said simply. 

‘¢ Thank God !’’ Mrs. Raymond sank 
down in her chair again, asudden happi- 
ness filling her. 

‘¢ You see, you opposed the match,’’Mr. 
Leland said, ‘‘ and Lucie came to me for 
advice. She took me into her confidence 
entirely. At first I tried to reason her 
out of it,but seeing that was not possible: 
I promised to aid them. It was for the 
purpose of talking with you upon this sub- 
juct that I sought you to-night. His only 
fault so far as 1 can discover is his pov- 
erty. Ifthat be his only objection in 
your eyes rather than see them parted, I 
will give him a start in life, as you know 
I am amply able todo. And what is the 
use of money if it is not to bring happi- 
ness to ourselves and others.”’ 

‘¢Oh, how noble and generous you 
are.’’ interrupted Mrs. Raymond. ‘‘Can 
you ever forgive me for my base suspi- 
cions ?”’ 

‘¢ Lucie !’’ he stood before her, rever- 
ently lifting the hand she held outto him 
to his lips, ‘*I could forgive you any- 
thing, for I love you better than my life. 
You are the only woman I have ever loved. 
Oh, Lucie, does this life-long devotion 
not deserve some return? Can you not 
learn to love me, even now ?”’ 

‘¢ You are noble enough to deserve any 
woman’s love,’’ she said softly. 

And I think she did learn to love him; 
for there were two marriages in the Fall,and 
one could hardly tell which was the hap- 
pier, the two to whom life was still an un- 
written page, or the two upon whose 
hearts the sorrowsand trials had left many 
traces. 





"Tilda. 


EUGENE J. HALL. 


| HE first glimpse I had 

of Matilda Martin- 

dale was when she 

was a happy-heart- 

ed girl of eighteen. 

I can vividly recall 

her cheerful coun- 

tenance, her robust 

figure, her dark 

brown eyes, red 

cheeks, beautiful 

neck and shou'd- 

ers and round arms, somewhat tanned by 

the sun, for she was not a girl who hesi- 

tated about spoiling her complexion by 

exposure to the health-giving light and 
atmosphere. 

She was a farmer’s daughter, one who 
had been sensibly reared, and though re- 
fined and well-bred, was not ashamed to 
help her hard-worked mother in-doors 
during the busy harvest season. She 
could assist her father in the wheat field 
when a shower was impending, and could 
ride a skittish colt without saddle or 
bridle. Everybody loved her because 
she was so thorougly good-natured. Her 
personality was the brightest and most 
charming feature of the old farm house 
where she resided. She was always jolly ; 
she sang while engaged in her domestic 
duties, and whistled like a merry boy as 
she tripped down the lane, over the hills 
and through the hollows, after the cows 
at the approach of nightfall. 

The first glimpse of her face fascinated 
me, though she wore a faded pink sun- 
bonnet and a somewhat frayed calico 
gown. ‘The grace of her movements ar- 
rested and fixed my attention, and left 
upon my sensitive mind a delightful 
memory. 

It was on a Monday morning ; she was 
hanging out the clothes. 1 was walking 
leisurely along the road on my way home 
from college, thinking, like many other 
young men who had just graduated, that 
there was very little in life worth learn- 
ing that I did not already know. With 
a vanity so characteristic of young men 


of inexperience, I thought myself irresis- 
tible to those of the opposite sex. Here, 
thought I, is a most charming subject for 
me to exercise my fascinations upon, 
Something sweet and simple, a stranger 
to sentiment and a novice in love-mak- 
ing, whose heart is as free from guile as that 
goose in the meadow yonder, from the in- 
fluence of the ‘‘Society of Ethical Culture.”’ 


It was a warm day, and I was very 
thirsty. Approaching the fence that 
separated me from the door-yard in which 
she was engaged at her work, I patroniz- 
ingly said : 

‘*My good girl, could you give a 
thirsty tramp a cup of cold water?”’ 

‘« Thirsty tramps are not in the habit 
of calling for cold water,’’ she replied, 
with a merry twinkle about her eyes that 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Try another tack; I am 
not as simple as you imagine me to be.”’ 

“Well, then,’’ I rejoined, taking off 
my hat and making avery profound bow, 
‘¢ will your ladyship do me the honor of 
giving me a glass of water ?’”’ 

‘« Wait a moment,”’ she replied indif- 
ferently, pinning another sheet on the 
clothes-line, and hanging out a couple of 
towels; “there, now, I am through; 
walk down to the gate, please, and I will 
be glad to serve you.”’ 

She caught up the basket, and with a 
quick, inquisitive glance at me, ran 
up the path and disappeared at a rear 
do@r of the house, while I strolled leisure- 
ly down to the front gate and awaited her 
coming. Presently she appeared at the 
front door with a light shawl thrown over 
her shoulders, and wearing a neat straw 
hat in place of the discarded sun-bonnet. 
A slight feeling of embarrassment gave a 
rosy glow to her handsome face; in one 
hand she bore a glass pitcher of sparkling 
spring water; in the other, a goblet, 
which she filled to the brim and grace- 
fully presented to me. 

I quaffed the proffered draught and 
thanked her heartily for it. 

‘* Do your people live here ?’”’ 
tured to ask. 


I ven- 
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‘‘My people? To be sure. 
take me for the hired girl? Well, that is 


Do you 


jolly.” She laughed merrily, and I 
blushed awkwardly and looked down in 
confusion. With all my collegiate training 
I instinctively felt that this inexperienced 
girl was more than a match for me. 

The pretty speech that I- had framed to 
utter, slipped from my mind in a moment. 
I hesitated, stammered, made a few 
awkward remarks and was about to turn 
away when she said : 

‘¢ Have you very farto go? Perhaps 
a little lunch would be agreeable to you ?”’ 

I was about to retort that I was no 
tramp, when the recollection occurred to 
me that I had introduced myself to her 
by claiming to be one. This made my 
predicament more awkward than ever, so 
I simply said : 

‘¢ Thank you.”’ 

She pushed the gate open, stepped 
back a pace and with an ingenuous look 
said : 

‘* Come in and sit down on the steps, I 
will get you a piece of pie and a slice of 
bread and butter.’’ 

I sat down at the place designated by 
her. She went into the house and soon 
returned with a snowy, delicious sandwich 
and a generous piece of berry pie ona 
picturesque blue china plate of an antique 
pattern. 

I had walked many miles that morn- 
ing and I do not know that in all my life 
I ever sat down to a repast more thor- 
oughly enjoyable than that one. 

‘* Whom have I to thank for the plea- 
sure of this feast?’’ I said with a some- 
what sophomoric air. 

‘¢*Tilda,” she said simply, ‘‘’Tilda.”’ 

‘*So your name is ’Tilda then?” I 
said rather impulsively. 

‘Yes, ’Tilda, plain ’Tilda. Don’t be 
afraid of the pie, it wont hurt you. It’s 
made of good materials, I baked it my- 
self.”’ 

‘‘Te needs no certificate of moral 
character,”’ I replied, ‘‘ its merits speak 
volumes for the maker.’ 

‘¢T know who you are,”’ she said mis- 
chievously, ‘‘ I knew you when I saw you 
coming down the road. Father and I 
went to Commencement last Thursday. 
We heard you deliver your graduating 
oration. You talked about Pericles, 
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Themistocles, Praxitiles and Phidias who 
built the Parthenon. It all sounded 
splendid, but I could not help thinking 
all the time how much there was that was 
good one might say about his own country, 
instead of going back to those old times 
and talking about people that no one 
now-a-days cares very much about.’’ 

Truly, this unsophisticated maiden was 
fast taking the wind out of my collegiate 
sails. She had been to Commencement, 
had seen the sights of that great day just 
as one goes to the menagerie to see the 
animals. I had simply been one of the 
performing bears of that auspicious event. 
I don’t know that I have ever felt smaller 
than I did at that particular moment. 

We sat and chatted pleasantly for a 
little while. She told me something of 
the circumscribed life which she had 
lived, and of her longings for better 
advantages and more congenial surround- 
ings. Rude, uncultured and inexperi- 
enced as she was, I could see that she 
had in her character, material that might 
develope into magnificent womanhood. 
I parted from her with real reluctance, 
and as I turned away I took her hand 
and said, with a good deal of feeling : 

‘¢’Tilda, I am glad that we have met. 
I thank you for your glass of water, your 
bread and butter, and your piece of pie. 
I am thankful to you for the generous 
spirit that prompted all this kindness on 
your part. You are a thoroughly good 
girl; you have made this day one to be 
delightfully remembered, and I hope that 
some time we may meet again.”’ 

I turned and walked down the path, 
passed through the gate, and resumed my 
pedestrian trip along the dusty country 
road. After going a little way, I instinct- 
ively looked back and saw her still 
standing by the trellis, holding the empty 
plate and white napkin in her hands and 
regarding me, I conceitedly thought, 
wistfully, and with an expression of ardent 
admiration. 

Having received my diploma from the 
college, the next thing for me to do was 
to make a choice of a profession, for I 
found upon leaving college that I was but 
illy fitted for that greatest of all problems 
of human life that perplexes nine men 
out of every ten, how to make an honest 
livelihood. 
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Father had always thought my college 
education a useless expenditure of money. 
His hope had been that I would take my 
place at the plow, and follow the furrow 
in the manner of his father before him. 
Mother had more ambitious views for me. 
She had always wished me to be a 
preacher, and had made many sacrifices 
in order to contribute the means toward 
the completion of my college course. In 
gratitude to her I ought to have regarded 
her wishes, but not having a taste for the 
divine calling or the requisite talent for 
successful pulpit oratory, I resolved to 
be neither farmer nor preacher, but to 
become, if possible, a successful prac- 
titioner at the bar; so a few weeks after 
graduation I entered the office of the vil- 
lage attorney. 

He was a shrewd, eccentric genius, 
who, while he knew little of Kent, Chitty, 
or Blackstone, had considerable talent 
for trying petty cases and amicably ad- 
justing matters between fellow-townsmen 
who cheated each other in horse-trades 
and quarrelled over line fences. He had 
a large library of standard law books, 
which he seldom if ever read, and which 
I have reason to believe he kept more for 
effect than for general utility. 

For weeks and months I pored over 
these misty volumes, groping my way 
through intricate and perplexing problems 
that confronted me, until at last I fancied 
I had acquired sufficient legal knowledge 
to enable me to hang out my sign and 
commence my career as a practicing at- 

’ torney. 

In order to be admitted to the bar it 
was necessary for me to proceed to the 
county seat to be interrogated by the 
judge, who was to determine whether or 
not my knowledge of contracts, pleadings, 
and general conduct of legal cases, was 
sufficient to enable me to obtain justice 
for the prospective clients, whose pockets 
hereafter were to be at my mercy. 

One warm summer morning, after two 
years of patient plodding through leather- 
covered volumes from the village lawyer’s 
shelves, I started away on horse-back to 
go to the county-seat for my examination. 
Father assured me that I would make a 
failure of it, and I think that he inwardly 
hoped I would, and would ultimately 
return to till the farm and support him 


in his declining years._Mother encouraged 
me, and shed a few tears as she kissed me ° 
good-bye. 

‘‘Don’t be frustrated, Horace,’’ she 
said, ‘‘keep a stiff upper lip; you will 
come out all right.”’ 

That was mother’s philosophy. She 
had had a hard life; full of toil, privation 
and self-sacrifice, and it had only been 
by ‘‘ keeping a stiff upper lip’’ that she 
held her own in the world and had kept 
father from imposing upon her shoulders 
greater burdens than she could bear. 

I galloped away, along the country 
road; over the hills and through the 
hollows, as merry-hearted as a boy just 
escaping from the restraints of school. 
The world seemed to broaden before me 
as I left the old farm-house behind. New 
hopes filled my heart, stronger ambition 
fired my soul. I resolved that if it were 
a human possibility, to win success from 
a world that is not disposed to be gener- 
ous with its favors, and that gives to but 
few people riches and renown without 
exacting an equivalent for these shining 
qualities. 

Much of my way lay through a thickly 
wooded country. While riding through 
a lonely forest of pines at a somewhat 
lively pace, I overtook a lady mounted 
upon a dappled-grey steed upon which 
she seemed to sit with the firmness of a 
Centaur. She regarded me at first with 
a look of trepidation immediately suc- 
ceeded by an expression of recognition. 

‘‘Why, ’Tilda,’’ I said. ‘Is this 
you? What an agreeable surprise to meet 
you after these many months and to find 
you so much improved and so good- 
looking.” 

‘Don’t flatter me,’’ she retorted with 
a half-offended expression, ‘‘or talk to 
meas you would speak to a chamber- 
maid. If we are to be fellow-travelers 


? 


you must treat me upon terms of equality. 


I, too, have graduated.’’ She drew her- 
self up in her saddle and looked down 
upon me with an air of conscious superi- 
ority. 

We rode along together through the 
pines for many miles. i learned from her 
that she had been away to a female semi- 
nary where she had acquired a smatter- 
ing of Latin and Greek, a touch of men- 
tal and moral philosophy, a somewhat 
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superficial knowledge of algebra, geometry 
and natural philosophy and the modern 
languages, and had learned to play upon 
the piano with the same mechanical fa- 
cility that most girls acquire who have 
similar advantages. In an unmistakable 
manner she soon made me clearly under- 
stand that she considered herself fully 
my equal in everything, perhaps, but my 
knowledge of the law. I didn’t boast 
much of this information myself, as 1 was 
not quite sure that it would bear the 
crucial test of my coming examination. 

Somehow that girl fascinated me; won 
my confidence and seemed to hold me 
wholly in her sweet control. She, too 
appeared to be strangely moved, and I 
think, felt conscious of the power she 
exercised upon me. 

Before we parted that morning I had told 
her of all the events of my life, of my 
hopes, plans and prospects for the future ; 
to all of which she listened with uncon- 
cealed interest and pleasure. 

‘¢ T have thought we would meet again,”’ 
she said; ‘‘ ever since that delightful day 
on which you went home fromm college. 
It was my little interview with you which 
made me want to be something beside the 
rude and unrefined country girl I was 
then. I felt that you regarded me as 
your inferior, and I wanted to be your 
equal. 

She blushed beautifully as the conscious- 
ness seemed to come upon her of having, 
perhaps, overstepped the bounds of 
maidenly modesty, 

‘No, ’Tilda,’’ I replied impulsively 
and sincerely, ‘‘ you were always my su- 
perior. I was conceited, superficial fel- 
low. Months of hard work have puta 
little solid sense into my head. Perhaps 
a few years more may make a man of me. 
You, more than any other influence in the 
world have made me feel that I want to 
be a man of practical knowledge rather 
than a creature puffed up with a false 
idea of his own importance.” 

‘‘T hope you will pass your examina- 
tion,”’ she responded, ‘‘ for I really want 
you to succeed in your profession. When 
you return I shall be happy to have you 
come back our way; I will try to have 
another piece of pie ready for you.”’ 

She gave me her hand with a fond, 
half melancholy look in her beautiful, 


brown eyes when we parted at the cross 
roads. I stooped and kissed it reverent- 
ly; sadly and reluctantly said good-bye 
and went upon my way with -a tremor in 
my heart that I had never felt before. 

I proceeded upon my journey and the 
next day to my surprise and satisfaction, 
passed the dreaded examination without 
committing any blunders or serious er- 
rors ; in making out my papers the Judge 
even condescended to compliment me 
upon my proficiency and predicted that 
with ‘‘ patience, persistence, and perse- 
verance, the three great P.’s of the legal 
profession,’’ I might ultimately reach the 
‘*highest rung of the ladder and become 
a credit and an ornament to the bar of 
which he was proud in the consciousness 
of being a component part.’’ 

He was a pompous, good-natured, jolly 
old fellow with a double chin, a red nose, 
bushy eye-brows and twinkling eyes that 
told of convivial habits and a familiarity 
with a bar other than that with which the 
legal profession was identified. 

After spending a few days at the county 
seat looking for and engaging a boarding 
place and a desirable office, for I had de- 
termined upon locating there, I finally 
completed my arrangements for the im- 
mediate future and ordering my horse 
and paying my score at the village hotel, 
started upon my homeward journey. 

I made a brief visit to my Alma Mater, 
renewing my acquaintance with profes- 
sors and students and condescendingly 
relating to the new-comers many of the 
amusing episodes and incidents of my 
later college career. 

At last | headed my horse homeward 
but with little thought of law or ancient 
literature in my head. For the time, my 
entire attention seemed to be concentra- 
ted upon my coming interview with 
Tilda. 

It was near the noon hour as I rode 
over the hill, the summit of which com- ~ 
manded an uninterrupted view of her 
home. The view before me was one of 
surpassing loveliness; far up the valley’ 
were orchards, green hillsides and past- 
ures where cattle and white-fleeced sheep 
were browsing. Beyond were wooded 
hills, the roofs and spires of the little 
village with a background of hazy blue 
mountains and an expanse of cerulean sky 
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through which silver-fringed clouds si- 
lently floated and mystically melted in 
the warm atmosphere. 

At the foot of the hill was the home of 
Tilda; a quaint old farm-house with low 
eaves and picturesque chimneys and 
gables. 

My pulse beat faster. Was the girl that 
I loved waiting for me, would she meet 
me at the gate as I drew near? 

Suddenly a cloud of smoke seemed to 
burst: from one of the upper-story win- 
dows. I saw the men in an adjoining 
field drop their scythes and run with loud 
shouts in the direction of the farm-house. 
Striking my horse excitedly with the 
whip, I galloped down the hill but before 
I could reach the place, the flames had 
burst through the roof and it seemed that 
nothing could be done except to save the 
occupants, if any were in it, and a por- 
tion of the furniture. 

I leaped from my horse, turning him 
loose in the road and was the first man to 
offer assistance to the two frightened 
women in the yard, who seemed distracted 
and helpless from excitement. ‘Tilda 
was nowhere to be seen. I rushed in at 
the door, dragged out an old table and a 
few chairs and, half-suffocated with 
smoke, was about to return when the 
thought suddenly occurred to me, is 
’Tilda in the burning building? Turn- 
ing about I grasped one of the frightened 
women by the arm and exclaimed : 

*<?Tilda! ’Tilda! Where is ’Tilda?”’ 

‘« There, there !’’ shrieked the woman, 
pointing to an open upper-story window 
through which the thick, black smoke 
was pouring; ‘‘She went to her room to 
try and save some of her things. Look, 
she will be suffocated; save her, save her !’’ 

A large apple tree, with broad branches, 
stood near the corner of the house; 
catching one of these I drew myself up 
into it, and with a reckless, dare devil 
jump, leaped in at the window, half 
blinded and strangled by the hot blast 
that I encountered. 

Holding my breath as best I could, I 
groped my way forward. Suddenly I 
tumbled over a human form upon the 
floor; stooping down my hands came in 
contact with the up-turned face of the girl 
I was seeking. Blinded, dazed, almost 
exhausted by the effort I was making, I 


dragged her to the open window ; throw- 
ing my arm about her, lifted her from the 
floor, and dropped with her into the soft, 
green grass below. 

All this happened in a few brief mo- 
ments. It was entirely the result of im- 
pulse upon my part, yet had her rescue 
been deliberately planned, it could not 
have been better executed. 

She soon revived, though she remained 
weak and almost helpless from the poison- 
ous fumes she had inhaled. I assisted her 
to a place of safety, and left her in charge 
of her mother, then hurried back to give 
the men all the assistance I could in sav- 
ing what the fire had not already consum. 
ed. It had obtained such headway that 
it was utterly useless to attempt to extin- 
guish it. A part of the furniture was 
saved, but the old farm-house was totally 
destroyed. The fire burned until there 
was nothing left for it to consume, and 
little remained of the once happy home 
but a few glowing embers, smouldering 
cinders and blackened brick and stone. 

The part I had played in the calamity 
made me a hero in the neighborhood, and 
it is needless to say, raised me greatly in 
the good esteem of the family to whose 
assistance I had come so providentially. 
I remained in that locality two or three 
days, and did not depart until I saw my 
friends comfortably settled in a neighbor- 
ing farmhouse. The neighbors were very 
kind and contributed whatever they could 
to help them in their misfortune. "Tilda, 
in her excess of gratitude, thanked me 
over and over again, for dragging her 
from the burning building. Her grati- 
tude but added fuel to the flame that was 
already consuming me. 

It is needless to repeat all of the sweet 
and sacred words of confidence we ex- 
changed, but suffice it tosay, that when we 
parted at last, and I resumed my journey 
homeward, while I had not received my 
promised piece of pie, owing to the 
calamity that had unexpectedly come, I 
had secured her promise to marry me as 
soon as I was comfortably settled and 
fairly established in my chosen profession. 
With so much to induce me to exert my- 
self to the utmost, and with a fondness 
for the profession that I had chosen, suc- 
cess was easy, and I soon became prosper- 
ous and independent. 
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All this happened many years ago. 

The other evening I saw my eldest 
daughter, Alice, now almost sixteen, sit- 
ting in the twilight with a serious face, 
evidently trying to decipher a document 
which she had resurrected from an old 
chest in the attic, and which she said she 
had found in a package of love-letters 
which I had once written to her mother. 

As she sat there with the light illumina- 
ting her sweet and winsome young face, 
and falling upon the bright tresses of her 
beautiful golden hair, she reminded me 
wonderfully of the joyous face of the girl 
I had seen at the farmhouse, when coming 
home from college, twenty years before. 


Stealing softly on- tip-toe to her, 
prompted by curiosity, I gently bent down 
and looked over her shoulder at the mys- 
terious documentshe was reading. It was 
the certificate of my marriage to ’Tilda. 
She started, and with red cheeks and 
radiant eyes, looked up at me and asked : 

‘¢ You loved mamma very much, did 
you not?” 

“Yes, very dearly.’’ 

Stooping down, [kissed her with a feel- 
ing of pride that only a fond parent can 
be fully conscious of, and said : 

‘¢ You are your mother’s daughter ; my 
little ’*Tilda.”’ 


, 


Che Rose Queen. 


Beneath the sunset glow, 

Here, in the dear, old garden, 
Where still the roses grow. 

The same sweet clustering blossoms, 
And yellow, red and white, 

But the queen of all the roses 
Is far away to-night, 


a SEEM to see you, darling, 


Perhaps we may not meet again, 
For oceans broad divide, 

Your home is very distant, dear, 
The world is very wide. 

They say you shine in gold and gems, 
You’re flattered, praised, and yet 
I’m sure your wealth and wandering 

Have not taught you to forget. 


I wish that I could see you 
For just a moment now, 

To watch your bright hair rippling 
Above your broad, white brow; 

To hear your sweet voice murmuring, 
In accents soft and low, 

The words I prize so dearly, 
In days of long ago. 


To see the sunset glowing 
Upon your fac: so fair; 

To twine the perfumed rosebuds 
Once more amid your hair; 

A wreath of blooming roses, 
Like jewels set in green, 

A fitting crown to deck. you, 
The rose’s lovely queen. 


Oh! could I see you coming, 

And hear you call my name, 
And know that though you left me 
You loved me just the same ; 
I’d gaze into your blue eyes, 
I know I then could tell, 
If the queen of all the roses 
Has ever loved me well. 


—Selected 





Our First Lxperience. 


BY P. SAINSBURY. 


E, my sister and I, were 
left in charge of the house 
while the head of the 
family was absent on a 
visit of some length. We 
had had little or no ex- 
perience in housekeeping, 

but, with three well-trained servants, we 
did not anticipate any trouble. 

All went smoothly enough until Jane, 
the laundress, quarrelled with the cook 
and went off at 1 day’s notice. 

Our theories in regard to the manage- 
ment of servants were very fine, so we at 
once set to work to put them in practiee. 
We determined to go to the best Intelli- 
gence offices and felf quite sure that we 
could judge from a girl’s face whether she 
was perfectly honest, sober, etc. At the 
first office at which we called there were 
no laundresses in as yet; at the second, 
but two, and such bad looking specimens 
that we did not stop to question them,and 
went on toathird. Here we sat down 
in a long room while the messenger open- 
ed a door leading to a smaller room be- 
yond crowded with a motley set of females. 
One after another, he brought us half a 
dozen of the hardest looking women I 
had ever seen. 

We had agreed before starting to be 
very dignified and firm, tell all that was 
expected of them, and what privileges 
they would be allowed; but we would 
impress them with the idea that they 
could not easily take advantage of us. 
My sister was to be the spokeswoman. 

To our amazement the first two or 
three had fired a volley of questions at us 
before we could open our mouths 

Did we have stationary tubs? Were 
they in the kitchen? How many in the 
family, and was the wash large? What 
wages? Could they go out every night? 
And a dozen more which I cannot recol- 
lect now. It quite took our breath away. 
We shook our heads in silence and let 
them go. 

With the next three, being prepared, we 
managed to get a word or two in edgewise ; 
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but one wanted higher wages; the next 
Objected to the size of the family, and 
the third to the position of the tubs. 

The manager went back to the door 
again, and we heard a’derisive laugh, I 
might say yell—as he called for another. 
That irritated me. ‘‘ Leave this one to 
me,’’ I said to my sister, ‘‘ and if she 
agrees to what I say we will be pretty safe 
in taking her.’’ 

A nice, clean looking woman came for- 
ward, but I hardly waited for her to 
reach us beforel began: ‘‘ We are a very 
large family, and have an enormous wash ; 
the tubs stand in the kitchen, and you 
must iron there also. Your evenings out 
will be given you, at other times you 
must remain at home and be willing to 
do anything for which you are called on. 
There are also other household duties for 
you to attend to, and your wages will be 


I stopped out of breath to see what 
effect it would have, but to my great sur- 
prise, she smiled and assented to all. 


We engaged her, although she had 
never lived out in this country before, and 
could give no references; but the manager 
assured us that she had been well recom- 
mended to him by servants living in the 
highest families here; her brother was a 
coachman, or groom, in one, he said. 

She certainly proved a treasure, and I 
was somewhat proud of my part in the 
transaction ; especially when the head of 
the family returned, and was as much 
enchanted as the rest of us. 

A beautiful laundress, and good worker, 
so quick about the house, never minding 
extra work, and always willing to do any- 
thing, it gradually came about that we 
entrusted her with the putting away of 
the cut glass, best linen, and’ the silver 
which was always locked up at night ; and 
many other little duties which hitherto we 
had attended to ourselves. 

She never asked to go out, attended 
funerals or had sick relatives, and her 
only visitor was her brother, the coach- 
man. 
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The other servants sometimes said spite- 
ful things about her especially in regard 
to her brother, but we took no notice, at- 
tributing their dislike to jealousy. 

More than once I told the family that 
they owed me a vote of thanks, for pro- 
viding them with such a treasure. 

She had been with us six months, when 
I was suddenly aroused one night by my 
sister, with whom I slept. 

‘¢ T hear a noise,’’ she said. 

‘*« Nonsense,”’ said I, ‘‘ go to sleep.” 

‘‘1’m sure I hear a man’s footsteps 
near the silver closet, and whispering,’ 
she said, shaking me again. 

‘¢Oh, do let me sleep,’’ I said, ** you 


FRANCES BURTON CLARE. 


FARM-HOUSE wooded with bare brick 
C) walls, 

A childish voice that shrilly calls: 
«“ Why is this done?” and “ What is that ?” 
Enliv’ning the place with her merry chat, 
From the sharpened axe the white chips fly, 
Yet the child, here or there, is ever by. 
O’er the low-piled wood the wee feet stray, 
And the lisping tongue, grown old to-day, 
Crows—“ Over the hills and far away.” 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY. 


Over the Gills and far Away. 


Far away, on the hills of life— 
Hills of trouble, and hills of strife. 
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always fancy you hear burglars, besides, 
they cannot open the closet without noise, 
for Ellen always locks it and puts the key 
in here.”’ 

After satisfying herself that the key 
was safe, my sister left me in peace, and 
we slept comfortably until morning. 

After breakfast, Ellen not having put 
in an appearance downstairs as yet, one 
of the other servants was sent to her room. 
It was empty. 

My sister and I exchanged glances, 
and without a word we took the key, and 
went to the silver closet—it, also, was 
empty. 






~ 


@ver the hills, little eyes of blue, 

Yes, over the hills, and the hollows too; 

For life has hollows as well as hills, 

And gladness and joy are mixed with ills. 
For many a year you’ve strayed along, 

Oft with a tear, ofien with song ; 

And your voice comes to me a long, long way, 
And now I seem to hear you say— 

* I’m over the hills and far away.” 







Wee white hands are battling alone, 

Wee hands still, though older grown. 
Your braided hair is streaked with white, 
Your step though firm, is not so light. 
Over and over my heart-strings play, 

The long-said words of that long past day. 


Life is a wood-pile laid with care, 
And joys and sorrows mingle there. 

We may have half our life-race run, 
Leaving words unsaid, duties undone. 
Regret we, so sadly the mis-spent hours, 
The thorns we scattered in place of flow’rs. 
O! for one childhood so glad and gay, 

W hen all life’s path before us lay! 
But we’re over the hills and far away. 


For you’re over the hills and far away. 





And when life’s last hill-crest is passed, 
When the end of our journey we see at last, 
When over our heads hangs death’s dark pall, 
And closing shadows around us fall ; 

Let the future not fright us, fearful with gloom, 
For God is there—on the way to the tomb. 

May the shining light of Heaven’s Day 
Quite near around our pathway stray; 
Not—* Over the Hills and Far Away.” 
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HE warm and sultry 
weather has caused 
the city to look de- 

serted, but some novel. 
ties are yet to be seen, 
aq and many exquisite 

@ toilettes have been 

prepared for the fair 

belles who are enjoy- 
ing themselves at seaside 
and mountain resorts. 

New muslins and organ- 
dies for summer toilettes are 
in very pretty designs and 
lovely shades of color. 
Indefinite greens, such as 
that of the willow-leaf or 
opening lily-bud, the open- 
ing ivy or unripe ear of 
corn, are among favorite 
tints, and are tastefully com- 

bined with faded rose-color, pale heliotrope, or 
even the greyish-blue of old brocades. Light 
clusters of roses tied together with pale mauve 
ribbon are thrown over a water-green ground, 
or bright orange and gold sprays of gilliflowers 
over a lake-blue one streaked with green. 


Such pretty muslin, organdy, and lawn dresses 
are made extremely simple; both skirt and 
bodice entirely plaited in narrow regular plaits, 
surplice-fashion. A sash of not very wide moiré 
or faille ribbon goes around the waist, and is 
tied in long loops and ends on one side. The 
sleeves are either puffed out in the upper part, 
with a bow atthe elbow, and then plain down to 
the waist, or else they are plaited down from the 
shoulder, and fall loose and open in the pagoda 
style. 
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Dresses of veiling and such light woolen ma- 
terials are also made much in the same way. For 
instance, a dress of terra cotta veiling is made 
with a plaited skirt. This skirt is put on over 
the edge of the bodice, which is also entirely 
plaited, and fitted to the waist with a belt of 
black gros grain fastened with a handsome artis- 
tic clasp. Ample plaited sleeves, gathered at 
the wrist under a deep band of black silk. Small 
black silk collar. 


A charming grey cotton gown is made with a 
side plaited skirt and a cutaway jacket that is so 
much the rage. A full suit of white India silk 
forms the waist. With it should be worn grey 
undressed shoes and a white sailor hat low 
crowned, with a grey band around it. 


A favorite costume of a lovely blonde just 
now is a grey mohair and grey straw turban, im- 
mensely becoming to her slender blonde style. 
Just above the accordion-plaited skirt-hem runs 
three lines of narrow yellow braid, and the 
pocket flaps, long coat-tails and vest lapels are 
faced in buttercup yellow silk, which peeps out 
at intervals as she walks. The vest, deep cuffs 
and high collar are intricately braided on fine 
yellow lines. On the smoothly dressed blonde 
head she wears a round, grey straw turban, 
turned up with velvet of the same shade. At 
the back are a number of grey ribbon bows and 
a loose cluster of tiny yellow flowers. Her long, 
yellow silk gloves wrinkle full at the wrist, and 
a grey silk parasol is lined to match the con- 
trasting shade. 


A lovely dress made for a belle to wear at Bar 
Harbor was of yellow batiste, made with a plain 
underskirt, and an overdrapery which hung in 
full folds, the plaits running towards the back. 
The drapery was outlined with black drapery. 
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The bodice was plain, exquisitely fitting, with 
black velvet collar and cuffs, Though simple, 
it was very pretty, and no more becoming ar- 
rangement for a brunette could be thought of, 
than this one in yellow and black, the velvet 
giving just the necessary touch of richness. A 
dainty pale blue and white gingham was made 
with a full frock skirt, gathered at the back, and 
the front slightly draped, The blouse waist was 
slightly shirred, and the sailor collar was made 
of dark blue silk outlined with white silk braid, 
and so were the cuffs. A blue and white sailor 
hat completed the costume. 


While these costumes seem and look so sim- 
ple, they are really triumphs of the dressmakers’ 
art, and an amount of thought and care is given 
tothem that would never be suspected by the 
careless masculine eye, that is so impressed by 
their seemingly unstudied beauty. Moreover, 
they are not, that is to say the artistic ones, cheap 
creations. The material,as a rule. does not cost 
much, five or six dollars covering the best of 
them; but before they get on their wearers’ 
backs they often involve an expense of anywhere 
from $40 to $50. 


Remnants of delicately colored silks and mulls 
can be converted into adjustable vests and worn 
with any gown. These are sold in the shops, 
but can be easily made at home under the usual 
cost. About the throat fits a high collar, let us 
say of white silk, buttoned or hooked at the 
back. One breadth of silk serves to make the 
vest, which should be sloped slightly to fit the 
curve of the collar, then gathered on, laid in 
very fine plaits or smocked in two rows. In 
case of the full gathers let the whole fall loose 
and full in the Moliére vest, but if plaited draw 
down smoothly and finish at thé waist by a band 
of silk or dark velvet. Ifthe breadth be suffi- 
ciently long make the full vest, then draw the 
remainder to the right hip and let the end hang 
in a fringe. 

Black watered silk, and the ribbon of all 
widths, grow in popularity during Summer 
Season. For those who cannot afford a black 
lace gown of the best quality, while fully alive to 
its usefulness and beauty, black point d’esprit is 
possible, Made elaborately or with simple 
plaited skirts, be sure to add fully two or three 
bows of narrow moiré ribbon run on in rows of 
three and four about the skirt hems, up and down 
the front of the waist, on the sleeves, in fact 
everywhere a bow or band can be laid. Finish 


with a broad moiré sash, and the effect will’ be 
eminently pretty and stylish. 

The most whimsical and capricious woman has 
this summer a chance to realize her most unique 
ideal of the beautiful in the way of parasols. 
Never in the memory of the pretty girl has such 
variety of colors, materials and combination been 
offered for her choice in those flowing tropic 
flowers which bloom above her head and set off 
her complexion. Taffeta silk in black and the 
more sober shadings is the usual style of the sun 
umbrella. Grey, green or tan pongee is much 
more durable and prettier. Gold and silver lace 
and embroidery in all their rich and brilliant 
patternings are called in to help out the decora- 
tions of the parasol, A most striking example 
is a canopy-topped parasol, covered with a deli- 
cate, almost transparent, lavender silk, and 
trimmed with circular rows of wide and filmy 
silver lace, inclosing spaces run with baby rib- 
bons of white moiré, alternating with wavy vine 
patterns in silver-floss embroidery. This para- 
sol has a broad, white ribbon twisted about inside 
from one rib to another, and when the parasol is 
closed, it falls in queer bunchy loops about the 
handle. 


It not unfrequently happens that the inside of 
a parasol receives more decoration than the 
cover. A green parasol is considered chic if 
pale tinted and perfectly plain on the outside, 
while within every rib is edged with a full fall 
of white lace, one or two lengths crossing end- 
ways the pretty, streamer-hung pavilion. The 
same idea is carried out in a handsome Direc- 
toire parasol with cover of heavy white brocade 
adorned only by its very richness until one 
peeps into the inside and discovers the 
white ribbons and knotted bows which are 
tacked over the ribs to conceal the frame- 
work. 


The parasol of the season,without a doubt is 
gauze, dotted or tufted with chenille knots or 
left plain. The gauze parasol has a more 
deeply indented curve between the ribs than 
appear in the lace or silk varieties, It is apt to 
be smaller. It takes frém two to four thick- 
nesses of the airy fairy material to make a 
properly fluffy specimen, for the gauze parasol 
is transparent and admits no lining. White, 
cream, silvery grey, pink, blue, vieux rose, 
brown, tan, and a host of other colors lend 
their enchantment. A black gauze parasol is 
shirred in three sets of bands, three rows of 
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shirring going to each band. A silvered gauze 
parasol is shirred in thick rows about the top, 
the fulness being laid in accordion plaits 
below. But most gauze and net parasols are not 
shirred, The filmy stuft is laid on in loose 
puffs, such as cover the wire frames of the 
gauzy hats of the season. At the edge the net 
is gathered in a full but narrow ruche for 
finish, or else it is allowed to fall in a wavy 
flounce lifted by every breath of air. White 
gauze over a stick of white and gold enamel 
tied with white and gold ribbons makes a 
wicked example. 

The printed muslins showing pink and blue 
figures on a white ground are made up into 
shirred parasols to wear with morning gowns 
in the country and at the seashore. White mus- 
lin is accordion-plaited and gotten up likewise, 
sometimes with deep flounces embroidered with 
delicate colors. 

Buttons are an odd parasol decoration. 
Small silk covered black ones are set thickly 
over half the surface of some of the fine black 
silk specimens. 

Lavender ribbons are used on mourning 
parasols. 

Point lace in flower patterns is still the choice 
of elegant women who can pay $75. 

When the parasol handle is too long for pack- 
ing it is jointed like a fishing rod. 

A young woman who is not afraid of thieves 
has been walking the streets with a good many 
dollars in small ‘diamonds decorating her lace 
parasol. 

Artificial flowers as parasol garniture have 
become quite popular. 

A most curious and startling importation from 
Paris is the coronet bonnet. It is nothing more 
than a rim, on which is mounted a wreath of 
handsome flowers, while inside the hair is quite 
visible. Clusters of moss rosebuds on a coronet 
of Spring-green tulle, rows of ox-eyed daisies, 
and wreaths of forget-me-nots are the most pop- 
ular combinations as yet. 


Tiny capotes are formed of bands of velvet 
and tulle, trimmed with ribbon bows, the pointed 
ends of which form ‘a pretty leaf like effect 
about the edges of the narrow brim. 

Black lace bonnets are pretty and easily made 
up at home, and ata saving of two-thirds of the 


cost. A charming little bonnet is composed of 
black lace and red silk wonderfully combined 
in plaited rosettes. One-half of the bonnet is 
entirely covered by the rosette of clear red silk 


that falls back like the soft petals of a big rose, 
On the other side the plaitings of lace stang 
crisply up, and are held bya delicate jet pin, 
About the edge of the bonnet, in place of a brim, 
runs a little jet coronet scarcely an inch high, 
while black strings and bow hold the dainty 
structure in place. 


The Leghorn flat makes its annual dédu‘, and 
this time in a stranger guise than ever, It is 
cut and twisted most curiously to fit the humor 
and style of every sort and condition of woman. 
kind. The jeune fille will have it low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed and ornamented with a wreath 
of buttercups and loops of narrow ribbon. For 
small children it will be cut to fit in poke shape, 
with broad ribbons to tie under the chin. This 
same type of bonnet is becoming to a young girl 
of slender face. Shirr white mull inside the 
brim, pile puffs of it on top, with a cluster of 
simple flowers, and no better frame can be found 
for a pretty face. 


Now that strings to bonnets are rarely worn by 
the young, much attention is being given to bows 
for the front ofthe neck, The smartest are the 
Incroyable, made of plaited lace or spotted net. 
The plaits are only pressed, not run, and a large 
bow is made of net with no ends, or else ends 
that come down to the bust. Sometimes the 
same thing is made of soft silk or in really good 
lace. Little gathered jabots of crimped lace, 
net, or muslin are also worn, and the few women 
who know how to tie a bow arrange wide lace 
scarfs so that the ends fall to the waist ; but into 
them every variety of pin is said to be intro- 
duced. The one jewel that women would seem to 
most appreciate at the present moment is a quaint 
and curious pin, whether it be slate-pencil fig- 
ures drawn roughly, as children draw on their 
slates, or a pig with Paddy bestriding it; but 
whatever it is, it must have diamonds somewhere, 
either all over it or introduced visibly. Mous- 
seline de laine is much in favor now, and is like- 
ly to be during hot weather. Nothing can well 
be simpler than the style of making. 


There is a fashion in jewelry lately introduced 
which the originators regard as quite new and 
beautiful. 
and silver bands to be worn in the hair. These 
bands are caught in the dark or fair tresses, 
thus setting off the jewel to great advantage 
and adding a touch of regal beauty to the 
wearer’s head, But the fashion is by no means 
new. Some forty or fifty years ago small pin 
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were made, hardly more than a setting for some 
choice gem, and caught a fillet of narrow ribbon 
that ran about the head just below the Ingh 
pointed coiffure, Again, a fashion very similar, 
but long past, was the jewelled hair nets thrown 
over the elaborate pile of puffs and curls. 


The amber pins and small combs for holding 
a hat in place at the back grow apace in the 
beauty and richness of their design. The comb 
crowns of rough French gilt are replaced by 
gold set with small jewels. Some of these run 


up in five crown points, incrusted in lustrous 


moonstones, Another of intricately carved am- 
ber had each little floriated point outlined in 
seed pearls, and one had a square of clear yel- 
low, with pearls set in a Greek fretwork. Single 
hairpins, fully fourteen inches long, of amber 
and tipped with a tiny crown of diamonds, are 
for thrusting, Japanese fashion, through a high 
coiffure. 


Another Paris fashion sure of finding favor 
with the slender-footed American women is the 
wearing of huge lace rosettes on slippers. Not 
the ordinary rosette that is worn from time to 
time, but the great lace and silk roses of Charles 
I’s day. Nothing so emphasizes the petite 
slenderness of a slippered foot and misleads the 
eye in the case of a large one. The rosette must 
be of the same shade as the slipper and set high 
up over the instep, 


Quite an institution for summer wear is the 
kid glove with lisle-thread fronts. The two 
materials are matched exactly and united so 
carefully that no rough seam is felt, For those 
who prefer the kid in hot months and yet find 
them expensive, being easily spotted, the lisle- 
thread kids, as they may be called, are eminently 
suited. They do not stretch out of all shape on 
a large hand, as the silk glove is apt to do, and 
are very much cooler than the thick, close- 
fitting kid, 


Among the countless dainty details upon 
which the good effect of a toilette so much de- 
pends, are stockings. The newest kind, which 
bids fair to be the fashionable stocking of the 
myear, has an open-work front coming to the 
ankle, where it is joined by white embroidery 
ascending up the limb, Another pair is of per- 
fectly pure silk, the fronts being a graduated 
Piece of exquisitely-fine Brussels lace, with a 
narrow border embroidered in white silk. Some 
have narrow stripes of blaek Chantilly lace, and 


one beautiful pair has sprays of Mimosa so mar- 
vellously executed as to look as if the actual 
flower stood out from the ground-work. The 
stockings embroidered in jet are effective and 
suitable to a black costume. 


A simple fan for a young lady is composed of 
tulle to match, or contrast, with costume. It is 
made on a wire frame, and does not close. The 
tulle is box-plaited, the fulling being arranged 
so as to form a heading at the top of the fan- 
leaf. Over the tulle moire-ribbon is laid, reach- 
ing from top to bottom of the fan, and each rib- 
bon finishes off just below the tulle heading, 
with a small bow. 

The handle can be of tortoise, or ivory, and 
at the left side of the fan aspray of flowers can 
be placed. FASHIONS, 





Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1. House gown of cream color surah and 
nun’s veiling, the front is trimmed with three 
ruffles, the sides and back are of the nun’s veil- 
ing trimmed with folds of surah. Pointed bodice 
with full front with revers of lace and the mate- 
rial, with lace trimming the point in front. 

Fig. 2. Garden party costume made of striped 
china silk with front of white lace and plaits 
upon the left side trimmed with ribbon bows, 
Pointed bodice with lace front and sleeves of 
lace with silk sleeves partly veiling them. Bon- 
net of gauze trimmed with flowers. 

Fig. 3. Costume for child of seven years, coat 
made of very thin woolen goods with shirred 
cape and trimmed with large buttons. Hat of 
straw trimmed with ribbon loops and faced with 
velvet. 

Fig. 4, White serge gown for lady, the under- 
skirt trimmed with rows of embroidered braid. 


‘The overskirt is plain, pointed bodice with revers, 


habit shirt of linen. Black gauze hat with white 
wings in front, black veil. 

* Fig. 5. Walking gown made of green alpaca, 
the skirt is slightly looped in front, straight in . 
the back. Bodice pointed in front, with plaited 
surah vest, sash fastened at left side. Hat of 
straw trimmed with fancy ribbon loops. 

Fig. 6. Street costume for lady, gown of gtey 
Heurietta cloth, with a deep border embroidered 
in gold and silver. Full bodice, pointed in front 
with jabot of muslin, ribbon sash, full sleeves, 
Toque of grey straw trimmed with grey ribbon 
and white feathers. 
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Figs, 7 to 13. Group of jet ornaments: Comb, 
crescent brooch, horse-shoe brooch, bracelet, 
ear-rings, and short watch-guard made of moiré 
ribbon with jet clasps, 


Fig. 14. House gown for lady, made of violet 
China silk and plain faille francaise, the skirt is 
made of double box plaits with front drapery of 
the figured silk, sash with fringed ends upon the 
left side. Redingote bodice, cut away with 
plaited vest falling below, above even with the 
revers is an embroidered vest, with cuffs to cor- 
respond, 


Fig. 15. Gymnasium costume for young girl, 
made of navy blue flannel, with a leather belt 
confining the blouse around the waist. The hat 
is made of soft felt. 


Figs. 16 to 27. Fashionable fans and bags for 
opera glasses. Fig. 16. The Phalene fan, of 
black gauze, spangled with steel; sticks to 
match. 

Fig. 17. Red gauze fan, embroidered in gold; 
red sticks, 

Fig. 18. The Eole fan, with appliqués of gold 
flowers. The butterfly is painted on white surah, 

Fig. 19. The Sylphide fan, a flight of birds 
in blue tulle; the white sticks are openworked. 


Fig. 20, White lace fan, embroidered in gold. 


Fig. 21. The Minette fan; black tulle leaf 
embroidered in gold; the decorations consist of 
flowers and a cat’s head; thesticks are black and 
gold. 


Fig. 22. The rose fan; the flowers are in fine 
white gauze; the sticks are carved and gilt. 


Fig. 23. The Iris fan, painted with a land- 
scape in the distance; the handle is gilt wood. 


Fig. 24. The Argus fan, exquisitely painted 
and with a gold mount. 

Fig. 25. The Geranium fan, painted after na- 
ture ; the mount is gilt. 

Fig. 26. Opera-bag in plush, lined with pale 
satin, and drawn with ribbons, 

Fig. 27. Bag for opera-glasses in velvet, 
trimmed with galons in the antique style, 


Fig. 28. Jacket for house costume, made of 
plain faille francaise, braided with gilt cord. 
The front is cut in turrets. Full blouse of surah, 
with surah sash ends knotted in front. Shirred 
collar of surah and plaiting around the sleeves. 


Fig. 29, Plastron made of cream-colored lace, 
and ribbon loops and ends. 


Fig. 30. Linen standing collar, with embroid. 
ered edge, and embroidered cravat neds. 


Fig. 31. Collar with plaited lace coming down 
deep in front, fastened with a rosette of narrow 
ribbon in the back, another trims it at one side. 


Fig. 32, Full blouse waist, and sleeves of 
cream-color surah, with short jacket of dark green 
velvet, embroidered in silver; the sleeves are 
plaited and set up high upon the shoulder, 4 
sash fastens around the waist. This jacket can 
be made in any combination fancy dictates, 


Fig. 33. Standing collar of lace, with deep lace 
ruffle, fastened with a bow in front. 


Fig. 34. Standing collar of embroidery, with 
deep points of embroidery falling below, and 
cravat ends in front. 


Fig. 35. Walking gown made of serge or plain 
gingham, or wash goods. This skirt is straight 
plaited, and finished with a deep braiding pat. 
tern, Plain bodice with arm-holes, sleeves col- 
lar and edge of bodice braided, Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with a puff of velvet and bird. 


Fig. 36.— Directoire gown, crossed red- 
ingote in dark grey Henrietta cloth, wool goods, 
or faille, enriched with gold and silver embroid- 
ery. Plaited skirt in dove-grey surah; scarf 
with frayed-out edging in soft shot silk. Bon- 
net with a grey straw brim with,a soft silk crown, 
tuft of shaded ostrich tips tinged with gold. 


Fig. 37-—Redingote for girl of twelve years, 
made of woolen or wash material, the under- 
skirt plaited with long ends of redingote falling 
over it in the back. The trimming is either 
braiding or passementerie to represent it, Straw 
hat trimmed with ribbon loops. — 


Fig. 38.—Suit for girl of ten years, plain 
skirt of écru pongee, with coat of same with full 
waist skirt and sleeves trimmed with vest, sash, 
cuffs, collar and revers of blue velvet, Straw 
hat trimmed with bow of satin ribbon. 


Fig. 39 —Frock for girl of eleven years, made 
of pale green surah, the skirt is side-plaited with 
side panels, cuffs, collars and sash of a darker 


shade. Straw hat faced with velvet of the dark 
shade, and ribbon of both shades, 


Fig. 40.—Redingote for girl of eleven years, 
made of plain blue wool goods, the frock is 
made of plaid of two shades, the redingote fall 
ing open to show it, Hat of straw trimmed with 
ribbon of two shades, 
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Paris, June, 1889. 
HE opening of the Exposition has 

been the one event talked about, 

and the many beautiful and gor- 

geous articles exhibited are mar- 

vels of manufacture. The women’s 

department is’a great feature of the Exposition, 
the Princess of Wales taking considerable in- 
terest in it, the Irish exhibit being under her 
special patronage. It will be remembered that 
lady Brassey was instrumental in founding a 
society which undertook to encourage the linen 
industries of Ireland, teaching the women how 
to make beautiful hand webs and to dye them 
with native dyes, while all the old arts of mediz- 
yal Celtic embroidery were revived. Last Au- 
tumn an exhibition was made of the Irish wo- 
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} Col B men’s work in London, which was under royal 
nnet, # and aristocratic patronage, and was a tremendous 

success, the great ladies of both the Liberal and 
red. POTY parties vying with each other in encourag- 
ods, ing Irish industries. Lady Brassey’s daughter 
oid. @ 22d all the underclothes in her trousseau made 
scarf § by the women of this Society, and Winifred Dal- 





las Yorke, who weds the Duke of Portland, and 
ishalfan Irishwoman herself, has arranged with 
these linen workers to prepare all her bridal out- 
fit. This Society makes an exhibition in the 
women’s department of the Exposition, where 
its beautiful goods and needlework is safe to at- 
tract much attention. Another interesting ex- 
hibit comes from Mexico, where the women do 
the most beautiful draw work possible to imagine» 
and the nuns embroider upon muslin with their 
own silken hair, exquisite portraits, as beautiful 
asan etching, and with an astonishing fidelity of 
likeness. Their feather-work is beautiful, and 
they are beginning to revive the art of the old 
Aztecs in the making of feather cloaks and capes, 
The Bulgarian women sent charming embroid- 
eries in gold and silver in magnificent Oriental 
designs. The needlework of the Swedish wo- 
men includes their leather embroidery, which 
has grown popular in Paris of late, and is in 
great demand among the dressmakers. Soft 
ooze leather of tan, grey or black is cut out in 
arabesque and appliqued upon strips of scarlet or 
any colored cloth with stitchings of gold thread, 
the effect being very charming. The nuns of St. 
Louis sent from your country gorgeous ecclesias- 
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tical robes, for whose manufacture they are 
celebrated. They embroider as wonderfully and 
beautifully as the ecclesiastical embroiderers in 
Zola’s story of “Un Reve,” working with silk finer 
than cobweb, and the face of Christ, the Virgin 
and angels being embroidered with an exquisite 
and minute realism which even Meissonier’s 
brush could not surpass. The Red Cross Society, 
whose President in the United States is Clara 
Barton, and in'Europe is Mme. Kochin-Schwartz, 
have an exhibit and display the many improve- 
ments they have made since the Franco-Prussian 
war in their arrangements for caring for the sick 
and wounded. The Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union 1s represented here and expects 
to distribute a vast deal of temperance literature 
to visitors from all nations, each intheir own lan- 
guage. The Peace Society are on hand, and 
there is large industrial exhibits of work done by 
French women in various manufactures. Mme. 
Carnot gives her special patronage to this depart- 
ment. Boulanger’s friend, the Duchesse d’Uzes, 
is taking an active part in making it a success, 
and the “Congrés des CEuvres et Institutions 
Féminines” is safe to be one of the most success- 
ful features of the great Exposition. 

The hands and feet of woman grow more rain- 
bow in hue every season, and just at present her 
extremities are as green as the grass she walks 
upon, or the flower stems she holds. The shop- 
windows have retired their tan gloves and shoes 
to obscurity, and adorn themselves with long 
lengths of kid, ranging in hue from Lincoln to 
lettuce-green, stitched with their own color, 
with tan, with brown, or with black. And just 
below the reach of the five little fingers dangling 
at the end of the long-armied gloves, set trim little 
shoes, high of heel and pointed toe, curved in 
the instep, and with silk laces tied in butterfly 
bows, which are just the same shade as the vel- 
vety Newport lawn over which mademoiselle 
will wander with these pretty things upon her 
feet. In the other window hang the green stock- 
ings that are to be worn with these—long also 
like the gloves, fine as cobwebs and with silken 
clocks running up the side. There is just one 
thing more needed that my lady’s extremities 
should be properly clad, but it doés not hang in 
the window, and one must go inside and inquire 
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for the delicate strip of green elastic, whose gold 
buckle is set in the middle of a green bow, and 
has half a dozen little emeralds sunk into the 
metal. With them will be shown a tiny gold 
and emerald-studded clasp, which will nip the silk 
laces of the green shoe to keep them from coming 
untied. It is imperative just at present that the 
well-dressed woman should exactly match her 
gloves and shoes, and that both should match her 
gown, no matter what shade it is, since ooze 
leather can be dyed any color. If her gown is 
lilac in color, her feet must look as though she 
had walked through a bed of violets; if she 
chooses to dance in a poppy-colored tulle, then 
her feet must look as though she had achieved 
King David’s amiable desire of washing his foot- 
steps in the blood of his enemies; if she would 
array herself in the color of the rose, then must 
her little feet appear as if she had the primrose 
path of dalliance trod. 


It seems odd to talk of Directoire parasols, 
seeing that the article which goes by that name 
borrows not one idea from the last century. The 
parasol of the Directoire was not built to use and 
was a most awkward and inconvenient thing to 
carry. Still, everything which is made, even to 
vails, which were not worn under the Directoire, 
arrogates that name this season. 


There is nothing more novel in the spring 
parasol collection than the oddity with one panel 
unlike the other seven. A notably rich and ele- 
gant parasol is of cream silk, covered with 
flounces of Spanish lace. The flounces are quite 
wide and run about the cover without interrup- 
tion until they reach the fatal panel. Here the 
continuity is broken except that the bottom 
flounce, edging the points, completes its allotted 
circle. The panel or side thus left vacant is 
covered with silver spangled gauze, totally dif- 
ferent from the lace in texture and draped from 
top .o bottom instead of in a horizontal circle. 


Fringe and handpainting are features of the 
new parasols. One beautiful specimen, calculated 
to make havoc in the hands of a pretty girl, is 
covered with a creamy white silk and edged with 
a white silk fringe like that on the old silk and 
cashmere shawls now so fashionable, many inches 
in length, so that the pretty girl’s eyes must 
twinkle through the threads if they are to get 
any twinkling accomplished. One very new 
design is of black silk painted with large 
straggling passion flowers. Jet beading and 
embroidery is the further decoration, which is 


put on in bands without regard to what spray 
may be crossed, what posy partially hidden, 


One very noticeable thing about the new 
parasols is the tendency to draw down the cover 
and make the top rounder and deeper. Some. 
times this is accomplished by a change in the 
frame, sometimes the covering itself has three or 
four plaits taken in it in the middle of each 
panel, giving a curious puckered appearance, 
There is a good deal of mischief lurking in the 
witching black and white brocade parasols, but 
these are less disastrous than those of gauze and 
ribbon intermingled, Narrow white ribbons 
and lengths of black crépe lisse are fastened at 
the top as if a lot of children were about to twine 
the Maypole. In the beginning the ribbon and 
the crépe overlap, showing only narrow edges of 
either, but as the canopy widens and one ap. 
proaches the bottom, the strips grow broader, and 
at the points the lisse and the ribbon hang over 
in fringe. 


Many novelties in dinner menus have appear- 
ed. A design which will soon be in great 
demand among fashionable hostesses represents 
one of the rarer orchids. The flower is only 
made of paper, but the manner in which it is cut 
and painted is such as to give every peculiarity 
in these choice exotics with extraordinary fidelity. 
Name cards, when they are given separately, 
cannot be too small; a little bit of cream-colored 
rough-.edged paper, with one corner turned back 
and held in place with atiny fork is the latest 
idea. But the best and most convenient plan is 
to have a space left on the ménu for 
the insertion of the guest’s name, and in 
most of the new patterns, this plan is 
adopted. Thus a long, narrow piece of paste- 
board is folded in half and stands upon its two 
ends; upon the side which faces the guest isa 
pretty little painting of butterflies,a landscape, 
a child’s face, or a basket of flowers, and the 
name is written in the vacant space. Other 
ménus are folded up book fashion, and are 
elaborately ornamented with Japanese or other 
designs. Another pleasing fancy is the bird 
ménu. Here we have, for instance, a beautifully 
painted white cockatoo, a thrush, a sea-gull, or 
a fantail pigeon, cut out according to the shape of 
the creature to be represented in a double piece 
of cardboard. The list of viands is disclosed as 
the two sides fall apart. ' 


Another novelty is to have the ladies’ places 
marked by flowers, and the names of the ladies 
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written on the flowers themselves, that is, on one 
of the leaves of the flowers. 

The table linen shown this season is mostly 
white, or if colored, the centre of the cloth and 
napkins are white, with only the fringes, and a 
not very wide band near the edge of some deli- 
cate pale color. A much more popular way of 
getting color upon the table is to lay a scarf 
down the centre about two feet wide, embroidered 
in some bold outlined design of color. There is 
a cheaper method also, for skilled needlewomen 
can make half-a-dozen of these at no very great 
expense, and, having the designs on each ina 
different color, can make it the foundation tone 
of tinted luncheons, which can be varied at will. 
The prettiest of these designs are convention- 
alized patterns of arabesques of birds or plant 
forms ; but some of them show flights of swallows 
or butterflies, or else the whole scarf is embroid- 
ered as a ladder, up and down which winged 
cupids climb or drive themselves in cockle 
chariots by means of harnessed birds, There 
are sets of sheer cob-web like doilies to go under 
the finger-bowls, .embroidered to match 
the scarf, At one pretty luncheon, recently, 
scarfs and doilies were embroidered with a mass 
of blue forget-me-nots ; the real blossoms formed 
the floral decorations, and all the china was of 
the old blue willow pattern. Another was a 
daisy luncheon, where the embroidered linen and 
the flowers corresponded, and all the porcelain 
and decorations were in white and gold. 

A pretty rack for newspapers and the loose 
papers of various sorts that are apt to litter a 
drawing-room is worth knowing of. A hand- 
some and ornamental rack to suspend from the 
wall is made from three stiff boards covered 
with velvet in the new shade of heliotrope, and 
is edged all the way round with gold lace. 


Matching of colors has grown to such an ex- 
tent, that it effects even the bon-bons, and the 
astute young man discovers his best girl’s favor- 
ite color before sending her an elaborate bon- 
bonniére. During the Winter costly satin 
things tied up with ribbons, with a bunch of 
ostrich tips on top, were the correct recepta- 
cles for sweets for the sweet, but with Spring 
come more airy fancies—crystal boxes painted 
all over with buttercups or trailing branches of 
the sweetbrier, and showing its freight of lemon 
or primrose colored bonbons. Fragile baskets, 
with a bunch of buttercups or daisies tied to 
the handle, or little gilded porcelain bowls, are 
held to be more appropriate for hot weather. 
If the best girl’s morning room is done in green 
—just now it is very apt to be—send her a 
snow-white basket tied with apple-colored rib- 


bons, with a little bunch of valley lilies thrust 
through the bow knot, and when she lifts the 
satiny waxed paper let her find inside only 
white and green sweetmeats, for white may be 
flavored with anything, and the varieties of 
those colored with pistache is almost equally 
great, some being simply a compound of the 
little green nut with sugar, others having a 
drop of rum in the centre, or being a mere out- 
side covering of green for liquor, jelly or Eng- 
lish walnuts, One of the prettiest of the new 
devices is a little crystal box, low and broad 
and without a top. This is set in the centre of 
a delicately tinted China silk handkerchief 
whose four corners are tied together in intricate 
fashion around a gilded bon-bon spoon with a 
handle of Russian enamel, and upon one cor- 
ner is embroidered the initial of the fortunate 
recipient of the gift. These do not have to be 
ordered beforehand, for the. handkerchiefs 
come in all colors, and bearing any one of the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet. The bon- 
bons are expected to be of the same tint as the 
handkerchief, and it to be of the hue suited to 
the taste or complexion of the young woman 
expected to eat them. 


It is easy enough to think of things to give 
to women, their pretty little needs are so nume- 
rous, but many are the fair brows knitted in 
perplexity over the question of what a man 
might possibly want or find use for after he 
has been supplied with a purse, cigarette case, 
unlimited sleeve links and scarf-pins and a case 
to hold his matches. Just now the liberal- 
minded women are rejoicing in the fact that 
with his white Summer flannels the elegant 
young man selects to wear a white ribbon as a 
watch fob, and she takes pleasure in supplying 
this need in the most elaborate manner. The 
plan of it is this: Get the heaviest white gros 
grain or moiré ribbon, not quite two inches 
wide, and cut off a length four and a half inches 
long ; take this to the jeweller and make him 
tip both ends with gold, one bearing a catch 
and the other a sliphook. Midway between the 
two direct him to set a gold buckle, which may 
either be plain or, if you are very liberal and he 
a very elegant young man indeed, it may be 
richly enamelled. Take this home in a little 
satin case and then make a round of bric-a-brac 
shops and hunt up all the quaint old charms and 
trinkets you can afford. If you can find a mas- 
sive old ring with the head of his favorite poet 
cut in intaglio so much the better, or his mono- 
gram can be made on a seal or his crest en- 
graved upon it, if he has one. Hang all these 
on the catch on the outer end of the ribbon, and 
he will not regard the gift with the genial con- 
tempt which rewards so many female efforts to 
be generous. One young woman, whe has a 
good many hundred thousands in her own right, 
gave one of these fob ribbons to her fiancée as a 
betrothal gift, and hung upon the end of it a 
miniature of her own pretty face not bigger than 
a silver quarter, and surrounded by the tiniest of 
diamonds. 

MARIGOLD. 





THE SHOPPER. 


MA HEN the June roses begin to 
scatter their perfumed petals, 
it is the correct time in the 
summer season for the judi- 
cioushome mothers, who have 
to count the cost of needed 
articles, to buy materials or 
ready-made garments for the 
family, for general reductions 

are made near that date in all the large dry and 
fancy goods establishments, in order to clear out 
stock to make room for incoming novelties for 
fall and-winter. 

A visit to Wanamaker’s wonderful collection 
of stores under one roof, during the last of June, 
in July and August, will well repay the distant, 
out-of-town buyer, who could save traveling ex- 
penses in cost of goods; for among the left-over 
/ articles in every line of merchandise there are, 
outside of the standard stocks, thousands of odds 
and ends in materials, garments, and housekeep- 
ing specialties, with summer sporting novelties, 
things that everybody needs that can be bought 
for very small sums of money. 


In spring and summer dress materials the as- 
sortments are still full, but the prices are broken, 
and dress goods are very low. Ladies who can- 
not visit the city, whether they are at home, at 
the seaside, or in the country, can procure sam- 
ples of any specified fabrics, or they can order 
anything they want, from John Wanamaker, 
Chestnut, Thirteenth, and Market streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, In letter of advice ask for the 
Summer Catalogue, or Illustrated Price List, 
which will tell you what you need. 


During the summer months country and town 
dressmakers are often out of work, and if they, 
or any other ladies who want to earn a few extra 
dollars, will write to Weston & Wells, 1117 
Cherry street, Philadelphia, Pa., and ask for one 
of their confidential circulars and Agents’ Price 
List of Hygienic Appliances and Dress Im- 
provers in Braided Wire, they will certainly gain 
valuable information, Be sure and mention 7he 
Shopper and Gopey’s LApy’s Book in letter to 
Weston & Wells. 

tor 
The True Reason—Wash Day Made Easy. 

There is reason in everything, but not every 

reason given is true. About washing clothes, 
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for instance, common sense and the chemistry of 
every-day life teach us that certain things must be 
done, while others may be left undone. Clothes 
must be made clean, sweet, pure, and whole. 
some without either injuring the fabric or the 
hands of the laundress. If these objects can be 
attained, it does not matter as to what methods 
are used, and the soap or soap powder, no matter 
what it is called, that will admit of the most 
varied methods of use, is the handiest. Some 
things, however, are important to observe. The 
dirt and all soap must be entirely removed from 
the interstices of the clothes and all microbes 
must be destroyed. The only and easiest way 
to do this is by heating the water in which the 
clothes are contained to the boiling point. The 
boiling water, by constant self-agitation, is forced 
through the interstices of the fabrics, and thus 
cleanses them from dirt, and disease-breeding 
microbes, as they can be cleansed in no other 
way, and without in any manner injuring the 
fabric. As there is no royal road to learning, 
neither is there any easier, surer, or safer way of 
washing clothes clean and freeing them from all 
disease-breeding microbes or bacteria than by 
using PYLE’s PEARLINE, and to strictly follow 
the directions accompanying each package, 
Above all things, avoid any soap or soap powder 
that does not work to best advantage in hot 
water.—American Analyst, N.Y. 


In the country, up the mountains, by the sea- 
side, indeed, everywhere one may go during the 
warm weather, toilette refinements are positive 
necessities, for they add largely to personal com. 
fort; however, in selecting such articles, be care- 
ful and buy only those known to be perfectly 
pure. Long using and chemical test prove that 
the soaps, mouth washes, skin lotions, toilette 
waters and perfumes, manufactured by Colgate 
& Co., 55 John street, New York, are absolutely 
and entirely reliable, being made of choice ma- 
terials, by the most refined process, hence they 
are thoroughly endorsed and recommended by 
authorities at home and abroad. 


Every housekeeper should have one of Dur- 
kee’s caskets, filled with ** pepper and spice, and 
everything nice,” together with a dozen bottles 
of so of salad dressing. Write to Durkee, New 
York, for prices, and then order good sent 
direct to your summer home, 
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Chat With our Neighbors on Home Topics. 


BY LENA RIVERS. 


Many of our good housewives think that their 
whole life must be given up to the enforcement 
of every one’s obedience to the household laws ; 
the small details that make up the every day 
routine. While it is an important matter that 
the home should be carefully cared for, self 
should not be forgotten, and the easiest method 
of performing household duties should be con- 
sidered so that leisure for rest and amusement 
may always be found. 

Washing at home recommends itself by many 
advantages, and how to most easily accomplish it 
is to be considered, The clothing is not mixed 
with others as is frequently, if not always the 
case, when the laundry work is given out; nor are 
chemicals or other preparations used to save 
labor which are so destructive. In preparing 
for a wash the several articles should be sorted 
—the white sheets and underclothing put to- 
gether, colored articles next, then woolens, and 
the coarser and greasy clothes by themselves. 

Then carefully examine all the articles for 
spots and stains before they are put in the water. 
Ink stains may be removed by oxalic acid dis- 
solved in water; the articles must be immediately 
after rinsed in cold water. Milk will also effec- 
tually remove ink marks if the article is soaked 
in it, and can be used for colored as well as white 
clothing, a great advantage. The white clothes 
are soaped covered with lukewarm water and 
allowed to soak over night. Next morning they 
are wrung out and put into hot water well soaped 
and rubbed; a second washing is given in water 
as hot as the hand can bear it, and soaped and 
tubbed until clean. Then Jet them come up to 
a boil upon the fire, rinse well in clear hot water, 
and then in cold tinged with blue. To rinse well 
is of the utmost importance; it clears all the suds 
out. After this is done, the things are wrung, 
and, if possible, hung out to dry in the open air, 
Colored articles should not be soaked, but washed 
as quickly as possible. They should be rinsed in 
clear water, in which salt has been dissolved, 
wrung gently, and hung in a shady place to 
dry. 

Woolen articles should be washed in clear 
lukewarm suds, made by cutting up some good 
soap very thin, and pouring boiling water upon 
it, in a very short time it will be dissolved; add 
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enough cold water to make it possible to bear 
the hands in it, Flannels must never be rubbed; 
they should be rinsed in rather soapy water, and 
dried as quickly as possible. Ammonia used in 
the water without any soap is a good method c¢ 
washing flannels and blankets; bran water (the 
bran being boiled in a bag in the water) is also 
an excellent substitute for soap to wash any 
woolen texture. 

There is much talk of paraffine being used for 
washing linen and saving much labor. 

The following is an excellent and tried recipé. 
Dissolve a quarter of a pound of soap cut up in 
some boiling water; add to it enough water to 
make up about six or seven gallons, and a table. 
spoonful and a half of the best paraffine, Soak 
the clothes in this mixture all night. Next 
morning wring them out and boil in pure 
water for half an hour, then rinse in two or three 
waters, as may be thought needful. This process 
makes the linen more easily ironed, and gives it 
a fine clear look. “A perfect success” is the 
verdict of all who have tried it. 

Starching should be carefully done, or it is very 
hard to iron properly. 

Linen shirts, collars, and cuffs are frequently 
dipped first in boiled starch, allowed to dry, then 
dipped in raw starch to which a pinch of borax 
powder has been added, and ironed damp; the 
boiled starch need not be used if they are put 
twice into the raw starch. Muslin things are 
dipped in boiled starch, gently squeezed, clapped 
between the hands, well shaken and hung to dry; 
then dampened, rolled tightly upand allowed to lie 
for a few hours, or all night, if convenient. Table 
linen is dene in the same way, but the starch for 
it should be very thin, nearly as thin as waiter, 
and it is ironed on both sides. Print dresses are 
done with boiled starch, dried, damped, and 
ironed with very hot irons upon the wrong side, 
if possible. 

Those who have their washing done at home 
should impress upon their servant’s that the wash 
boiler, tubs, boards, etc., should all be carefully 
cleaned and put away in their respective places 
as soon as the washing is completed. The blue- 
bag should be squeezed and hung up to dry im- 
mediately upon its being done with ; that no more 
starch is made than is really wanted; that the linen , 
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as soon as ironed and thoroughly aired, be folded 
up and carried up stairs to be looked over and 
mended before it is put away. 

Clothes-pins entirely of wood are the best to 
use, as they,do not stain the clothes. I will just 
add that fresh air and plenty of clean water are 
the chief secrets of linen keeping a good color, 
and that soaking clothes over night saves much 
labor, as it softens the dirt. 

The house-wife often envies 
manner in which her laces are done up by pro- 
fessed cleaners and wishes she could produce 
the same effect, The washers of nice lace form 
a class of expert Jabor quite by themselves, and 
few people have any idea of the amount of labor 
involved in the cleansing operation, and of the 
skill and knowledge required. This labor, of 
course, comes in chiefly in the drying, for the 
washing is but a simple thing in comparison. A 
table is cushioned and covered closely with a 
spotless cloth, and on this the lace is stretched 
with an intricate care that is amazing; through 
every mesh a pin is placed to hold it in place 
and the whole tracery of the pattern is thus 
picked out, till every leaf and spray, and 
sprig is firmly fastened so that it cannot 
shrivel or contract, a whole day being sometimes 
used up in preparing a single yard of the lace, so 
that when dry it is lifted off soft and perfect and 
unimpaired in the design. 

This method could easily be followed at home, 
the lace being first soaked in soap and water, 
without rubbing, until perfectly clean, 

There isa right and wrong way to wash windows, 
and as this operation is usually dreaded, the follow- 
ing method will be doubtless appreciated, as it 
saves both time and labor, Choose a dull day, or at 
least a time when the sun is not shining on the 
window, for when the sun shines on the window 
it causes it to dry streaked, no matter how much 
itisrubbed. Take a painter’s brush, and dust 
them inside and out, washing all the wood-work 
inside before touching the glass. The latter 
must be washed simply in warm water diluted 
with ammonia. Do not use soap. Use a small 
cloth with a pointed stick to get the dust out of 
corners; wipe dry with a small piece of cotton 
cloth—do not use linen, as it makes the glass 
linty when dry. Polish with tissue paper, or old 
newspaper. You will find this can be done in 
half the time taken where soap is used, and the 
result will he brighter windows. 


the beautiful 


In washing silk stockings no soap must be 
rubbed on them. Before commencing, have 
ready two pans of water and two hot irons. In 
one pan have hot water, in the other cold, adda 
wineglass of common vinegar to each.. Make 
the hot water into a lather with soap jelly, for 
which take a half a pound of good soap, and 
shave finely into a quart of water; let it stand on 
the fire until the soap is dissolved. Take off 
and let stand until cold, when it will have the 
appearance of a stiff jelly. Wash each stocking 
separately in the hot water; rub carefully. Squeeze 
it out, place it in the rinse water and leave it 
until the next one is finished. Squeeze them out 
of the rinse water, but do not wring them. Roll 
separately in a dry cloth. Take out and iron on 
wrong side, then finish them on the right. Be 
sure to leave no creases. By following these in- 
structions carefully you can wash with safety the 
most brilliant colors. 


The whisk broom is available in many ways. 
A small one makes a clothes-sprinkler. I used 
one in cleaning the wood-work in my large 
rooms. There were many crevices cut in bases 
and in panelling under the window-seats; and 
with clear cold water and a whisk I made them 
clean in a remarkably short time; and, though 
warned that I would ruin the graining, I found 
the paint entirely uninjured by the process. I 
sweep the walls and ceilings, and the stairs with 
a whisk. I also clean wooden or tin utensils that 
need scouring (particularly a hideous square 
churn invented by some evil genius) with a stiff 
whisk. I apply paste to wall paper with a whisk, 
and stroke it down on the walls with another 
with long soft bristles. I keep one always on 
the stove shelf to keep my cooking stove clean. 

As front doors exposed to the sun and storms 
frequently become “dead” in appearance, and 
the graining, having lost its varnished lustre, 
cracks and often peels off, I will here give a 
formula for a glaze to be laid on the distemper 
work previous to varnishing, which will stand the 
weather; and is valuable, because not commonly 
known or applied. 

Get a piece of beeswax the size of a walnut, 
cut it into a gill of boiled oil and melt it; add to 
this a gill of japan, a gill of turpentine and three 
gills of boiled oil; color with raw sienna and 
burnt umber for walnut graining, or with burnt 
sienna for cherry. Coat the distemper work with 
this glaze. When dry give it two coats of varnish. 
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Fruits in Season. 

Now that the rapid transit system has been 
brought to such a state of perfection, the most 
perishable fruits may be transported from one 
point to another, many miles away, with but 
shght danger of deterioration. This ina meas- 
ure renders the residents of large cities inde- 
pendent of season, but it is well that we should 
know how and when to use our native fruits. 

A noted divine has aptly said: “God might 
have made a better berry than the strawberry, 
but he never did.” Sweet, yet with a most 
refreshing dash of acidity, they make their 
appearance with us in leafy June, Cherries, 
raspberries, currants of all hues, and blackberries 
following in their train. During this part of the 
year the housekeeper who studies economy as 
well as the health of her household, will banish 
pies and puddings for the time being, replacing 
these heavy desserts with fresh fruits. Not 
only will this entail less time spent inthe prepara- 
tion of meals, but it will supply a needed tonic 
and stimulant to the system, doing away with 
all need of so-calied bilious remedies. To be of 
greatest value they should be eaten in the 
natural state—raw—not deluged with spices, 
smothered in flour and egg, and finally cooked 
till little semblance of the natural fruit remains. 
All fruit designed for the table (orin fact for any 
use) should be sound and fresh. 

Because of their low growth strawberries are 
frequently so dirty that a preliminary washing is 
necessary. Put them, a few atatime, in a large 
basin of water and work them gently up and 
down till free from dirt and sand; drain thor- 
oughly ; spread out and leave awhile in a cool 
place todry; then hull. This rule will hold 
good for all berries, and if followed carefully 
they will lose none of their flavor or sweetness, 

In serving fresh fruit arrange in a tasteful 
manner. Delicate white china or clear glass_ 
ware alike enhance the beauty of the fruit; 
tinted dishes should not be used. Fresh cream, 
not milk, may be served with all kinds of berries, 
Provide a bowl of powdered sugar which may 
be used individually, according to taste. If the 
strawberries are large and fine, serve unhulled 
for luncheon or breakfast. They are then taken 
in the fingers dipped in sugar and eaten. 
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Cherries and blackberries may be garnished 
with green leaves. Red and white currants or 
red and black raspberries may be mixed with 
good effect, If some unusually fine currants, 
cherries or strawberries are to be served a really 
elegant effect may be obtained by the following 
rule: Beat the white of an egg with one table- 
spoonful of cold water till foamy; drop the fruit 
in this, shake off allsuperfluous moisture and roll 
in a pan of powdered sugar which has been 
slightly warmed, Layon clean paper till dry; 
garnish with green leaves. 


Strawberry Blanc Mange. 


One quart fruitjuice, four heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 

First prepare the juice by stewing the berries, 
allowing one pint of water to two pints of hulled 
berries, stew until soft then strain, Put 
one quart of the juice in a porcelain kettle, add 
the sugar and bring to a boil; stir the cornstarch 
toa smooth paste with a little cold water and 
stir it into the boiling mixture, let boil fifteen 
minutes, stirring constantly. Pour into moulds 
wet with cold water, and when cold serve with 
cream or soft custard. Currants, cherries, rasp- 
berries or blackberries make delicious blanc 
manges. 


Strawberry Bavarian Cream. 


Squeeze the juice from enough strawberries to 
make one quart, and‘add @me cup of sugar. 
Soak one-half a box of gelatine in one half a cup 
of cold water for an hour, then stir it into the 
strawberry juice,which should have been brought 
to the boiling point. Putit away ina cool place, 
and when it begins to set, stir in a pint of cream 
whipped; put it into a mould and serve with 
fresh berries around it, 


Raspberry Trifle. 


Put a layer of sponge cake in the bottom of 
a glass dish, cover with berries, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. Repeat the layers till the 
dish is full. Prepare a boiled custard as 
follows: Beat together yolks of five and whites 
of two eggs; add one-third of a cup of sugar. 
Stir gradually into one quart of milk which 
has been brought to a boil. Let it thicken 
slightly, flavor with vanilla and when icy cold 
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pour it over the berries and cake. Cover with 
the whites of three eggs whipped to a stiff 
froth with a little sugar. This dish should not 
be allowed to stand, but served as soon as 
prepared. 

Canning and Preserving. 

Care should be taken to have the fruit sound 
and fresh. Jars should be scalded, covers and 
rubbers clean and perfectly fitted ; keep the jars 
filled with hot water until ready to use. For 
every pound of berries, allow one-fourth of a 
pound of granulated sugar. Put the berries in 
a porcelain lined or agate-ware kettle; throw the 
sugar over them, and let them stand at least two 
hours, Put them over the fire and bring slowly 
to the boiling point; they should be just heated 
through ; if cooked too long the natural flavor 
will be destroyed. Place the jars on a folded 
towel wrung out of hot water; put asilver knife 
in the jars while filling, and remove all air bub- 
bles by passing the knife around the inside of 
the jar, being careful not to mash or break the 
fruit; fill to overflowing, screw down the tops: 
and stand where the air will not strike them. 
Try them frequently until cold and give the 
tops an extra screw when possible, as_ the 
glass contracts in cooling and loosens them, 
When all are cold, label them and keep in a 
cool dark place. 

PRESERVING.—Preserves are fruits boiled 
whole in a rich syrup. Allow three-quarters of 
sugar to a pound of fruit. Make a syrup, using 
one cup of water to one pound of granulated su- 
gar. Let it boil up once, then throw in one- 
fourth of a glass of cold water and let it boil up 
again, Stand it baék where it will not boil for 
a few minutes, until all the scum has risen to the 
top, skim it off, put it over the fire again and let 
it boil until thick and clear ; put in the fruit and 
cook slowly until tender and transparent; be care. 
ful not to cook the fruit too long, as that will 
make it tough; take out with a skimmer and cool 
on a large platter. After all are done, boil 
down the syrup until thick, put the fruit into 
small jars, pour the hot syrup over it and when 
cool cover with brandied paper, and paste paper 
over them, which has been brushed with the 
white of an egg. 

Delicious Preserved Strawberries. 

To every pound of fruit, allow one pint of 
currant juice and one and a half pounds of 
sugar. Use large berries; put them in an earthen 
bowl—a layer of berries and one of sugar until 
all the berries are used ; but use only half the 


sugar. Let them stand in a cool place over 
night. In the morning boil the currant juice 
twenty minutes, add the sugar, and, when dis- 
solved, ‘put in the berries, juice and all; cook 
slowly until it jellies, Care should be taken 
not to stir the fruit roughly, as it should be pre- 
served as whole as possible. Raspberries may be 
preserved in the same way. 


Jellies. 


One living in the country, where fruit is plentful 
may have the most delicious of jellies without the 
addition ofsugar. The requirements being fruit 
in perfect condition, plenty of time and a slow, 
steady fire. The fruit must be picked when 
just ripened, as when too ripe it will not form 
jelly. Pick over the fruit, and put it in a covered 
glazed earthen or stoneware crock, and leave in 
a moderate oven for several hours, until the 
fruit is very soft; strain through a coarse linen 
or crash cloth; return to the jar-and let it boil 
down slowly until it jellies with its own gum and 
sugar. If too sharp to suit, add at the last two 
table-poonfuls of sugar to the pint. Use a 
wooden spoon for sti:ring, as metal impairs both 
color and flavor. A spoonful of this jelly in a 
glass of cold water makes a cooling and health- 
ful drink, and very grateful to a fever patient. 
It is, also, the finest jelly to use with poultry and 


meats. 


Jellies Made with Sugar. 


Prepare for straining as in preceding recipe. 
Strain and allow three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to one pint of the juice. Spread the sugar 
on plates, and put in the oven to heat. Let the 
juice boil slowly but steadily twenty minutes 
from the time it begins to boil, and then add the 
sugar gradually, which should be hot enough not 
to stop the boiling; stir until dissolved, -let it 
boil up once, remove from the fire, and fill 
glasses which have been rolled in hot water, 
The jelly should set at once. Cover closely 
with a round of thin paper, which has been 
dipped in cold water, and over that thin brown 
paper, which has been brushed all over with the 
white of an egg to keep out the air. 


Jam. 


Use three-quarters of a pound of sugar to one 
pound of fruit, Bruise the fruit a little, and boil 
very slowly for one-half hour, then add the sugar 
and boil twenty minutes, stirring well. Fill 
glasses or small jars, let them stand over night, 
before covering with paper, the same as in jellies. 


O & O Tea is now to be had at many of the 
leading grocer’s stores and is truly the choicest 
article ever offered to the public. It is perfectly 
pure and the quality never varies, It is also the 
most economical in use, as it has more strength 
than the lower grades. It is sold only in tins 
hermetically sealed and bearing the trade mark 
ofthe company. At last consumers of Tea are 
to be protected by a responsible and well-organ- 
ized association of producers and importers. 
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Fig.1. Sachet for Stockings. 

The sachet is 
made of colored 
Indian silk, lined 
with white silk or 
satin, and consists 
of a straight piece 
open the full 
length, trimmed 
with lace, and 
drawn in at each 
end, like a crack- 
er, with ribbon. 
Bands of ribbon 
are fastened on at 
intervals and tied 
in bows; those at 
the ends are 
stitched, as they 
are not intended 
to be untied. This 
is a useful and 
wretty article for 
<eeping stockings 
in. 






















Figs.2,3. Half 
Crescent Nee- 
dle Book 
et) (Closed and 
open). 

Needle books 
are always useful, 
therefore are ea- 
gerly sought after 
at fancy fairs, 
and where a tri- 
fling gift is made 
to an_ intimate 
friend. The one 
illustrated is a tea 
cosy shaped book, 
with its cover re- 
splendent with 
Roumanian em- 

Fic. I. broidery or jar- 
diniére brocade, whilst the back is of dark velvet, 
in keeping with the strings that fasten it. The 
inside is lined with a light colored silk, and 
is provided with white layers of pinked-out 
flannel. 
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Fig. 4. Newspaper Rack. 

Racks to hold newspapers are such a conven- 
ience that no room is complete without one, 
This rack is covered in antique brocade, and 
lined with satin that matches the color-of the 
ground. The cord that edges it is entwined 
with beads, and the bow at the top is ornamented 
with tassels, The same shape can be made 
much plainer, being covered with plain material 
to contrast with the furniture of the room, or 
with the same material that the furniture is 
A. M. 


Case for Parasols. 


covered with. 
Figs. 5, 6. 


This is a most useful case for keeping para- 
sols in, or for carrying them in when traveling. 
The case is of Holland, cut forty-seven inches 
long and twenty-three inches wide; it is orna- 
mented with stripes of the embroidery shown in 
No. 8, worked with red crewel or ingrain cotton, 
in satin, cording, and feather stitches; the case 


is lined with red sateen, and is sewn together 
down the side; it has a slide of ribbon put in 
one inch from each end; the ends of the ribbon 
are finished with pompons and tassels. The 
handles of all the new parasols and umbrellas 
are so long this season, that it is necessary to 
have something made expressly to keep or carry 
them in. This is both useful’and ornamental if 
hung upon the wall of a dressing-room.» C. T. 


Figs. 7,8. Etui for Teaspoons, 


This useful little 
case for keeping sil- 
ver teaspoons from 
being scratched is 
made of strong tick- 
ing, lined with red 
flannel, and a stem- 
stitch design is em- 
broidered on the flap 
with blue and red 
cotton, the rims 
being bound with 
red braid. The 
compartments for the 
teaspoons are formed 

likewise of ticking, and embroidered with her- 
ring-bone stitches in blue cotton. 


Fic. 8. 


‘Design for Corner of Table Cover. 
(See colored folded sheet in front part of book.) 
The design is to be worked upon Java canvas 
in cross stitch with colored filoselle, ingrain cot- 
ton, or zephyr. The colors can be selected to 
use fora small tray or afternoon tea-cloth, or 
would be pretty for a lunch cloth. 
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Fig.9. Fan Lace. 

Make a chain of 60 stitches. Turn, 

1st row.—Skip 3 stitches, t c in 4th ch 2, 3 c 
in same stitch; this makes a shell; ch 5, skip 
8 stitches, t ¢ in 9th; ch 3,t cin same; ch 5, 
skip 8 stitches, shell in gth ; ch 7, skip 8, shell in 
gth; ch 5,t cin gth stitch from shell; ch 3, tc 
in same; ch 5, shell in last stitch. Turn. 

2d row.—Ch 5,* shell in centre of shell; ch 3, 
7t cin loop; ch 3, shel in shell*; ch 5, repeat 
from * to *, t c in last point of last shell. Turn. 

3d row.—Ch 3,* shell in shell; ch 2, tc in 


tc of preceding row; ch1,tc in next t €, so 
on through the cluster; ch 2, shell+: ch 5, re 
peat from * to *, 12 long trebles (with 1 ch 
between each pair) in last loop for scallop. Turn. 

4th row.—Make a picot edge to scallop, as 
seen in illustration. Ch 1,* shell, 3 t c between 
first two stitches of fan, repeat twice; ch 1, 3 tc 
between next two stitches, repeat twice, shell *; 
ch 3, dc in centre of 7 chain in first row, catch- 
ing in the two intervening chains; ch 3, Tepeat 
from * to *, tc in last. point of shell; ‘epeat 
from foundation chain. 


or -—_—— 


WORK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
partly slit longitudinally, which produces th 
exact noise of a cricket or grasshopper. 

Fig. 2 consists of a piece of reed, cut open on 
both sides, without removing the membraneous 


Home-made Musical Instru- 
ments, 


Figs. 1 to 8. 


Figure 1 is a very simple contrivance, formed 
of a green straw palm, open on one end and 
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lining ; it produces the same sounds as the wind Figs. 4 and 5 show how to construct a sort 0 
instrument known in France under the name of shawm from a willow stick about an inch thick 
mirliton. and three feet long. The rind is peeled off in a 
spiral, as shown in No. 4, and formed into a 
cone, with the rims overlapping, as in No. 4bis, 
and the top turn fixed with a pin. The mouth. 
piece is formed by a short willow stick, from 
which the rind has been peeled off, and which is 


to be cut flat on two opposite sides. who is 


betwee 

idle th 

them, | 

the sec 
a. -, ih 4 resorts 
me ! Plea Ml just a 

J | Hi. month 
full of 
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, have j 

: ; Fic. 6 Fic. 7, : 
Fig. 3 represents a pan-pipe, constructed of a are gl 

series of reeds, graduated in size, open on top, 

and closed at the lower end. 





The arrangement of Figs. 6 and 7, made have 1 
of a walnut shell, is too well known to need able | 
description, book, 

in sun 
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Fic. 9 


Figs. 8 and 9 show how to make a mirliton from 
the cover of a cigarette-paper book. A round 
hole of about half an inch in diameter is cut out 
in the centre of both covers, and one leaf of sah 
cigarette paper left between. of a 
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Juty. 


NOTHER month has rolled by, and 
we have reached the warm and 
sultry days of midsummer. 

There is but little to 

interest the busy worker 

who is obliged through all the heat to remain 
between the solid walls of brick and mortar, the 
idle throng having left its noisy bustle behind 
them, to seek refreshment beside the breakers at 
the seaside, or the tempting verdure of mountain 
resorts. But the magazine appears among them 
just as regularly, no cold or heat affects its 
monthly visits, and the midsummer number is as 
full of attractions as though the temperature did 
not range among the nineties. To those who 
have yet lingered at home, many new designs 
are given to enable these tardy ones to make or 
have made their garments, in the most fashion- 
able manner. There is no falling off in the 
book, while all business slackens and grows dull 
insummer, and something is cut out here and 
omitted there, GoDEY keeps on in the even 
track. There is no going backwards, ho reduc- 
tion of attractions, no cutting off of reading 
matter, but a steady progress in added features 
that will be seen to meet the wishes of its friends 
and patrons. Each day we receive encomiums 
from friends and subscribers, speaking in the 
most enthusiastic manner in reference to our cut 
paper patterns; these alone are a feature in the 
magazine which is not usually met with in other 
publications. These patterns enable those who 
desire good fitting garments for themselves or 
children, to have them cut from these patterns, 
which they can select without extra charge, be- 
ing assured without doubt of their fitting prop- 
erly. Let those who have friends, who are not 
subscribers to GopEY’s Lapy Book for 1889, 
secure their interest in the magazine, and induce 
them to send one dollar for the balance of the 
year, commencing with the June number, thus 
enabling all to see for themselves the numerous 
attractions offered, and find out the assistance 
the magazine renders in all the different details 


of a household. EDITOR. 
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“Far in the Forest,” by S, Weir Mitche’l, 
M.D., LL.D., Harv. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 


The scene is laid in the forests of Pennsyl- 
vania long before the sound of railways broke the 
stillness. The story is strong in conception, full 
of interest and vivid descriptions, which make it 
wonderfully true to life and of deep interest. 


“Studies in the Out-Lying Fields of Psychic 
Science,” by Hudson Tuttle. M. L. Holbrook 
& Co., New York. For sale by J. B, Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 


The author of this work recognizes the fact 
that we live in an age of growing scep‘icism; 
that evidence which was once sufficient is 
no longer so, and that in the minds of a 
very large class of earnest and intelligent 
persons, faith in a future state of existence 
has a very slender hold. Whatever may be 
thought of his views, they are certainly full of 
interest, and the final chapter, containing the 
author’s experience and intelligence from the 
sphere of light, is graphic, and if true, as he 
most firmly believes, settles the whole question 
in favor of a future life. At any rate, the book is 
an original one, and will repay a careful read- 
ing. 

“The Hygiene of the Nursery,” by Louis 
Starr, M.D. P. Blakiston, Son & Co,, 1012 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 

The book is well illustrated, giving a number 
of valuable rules for the care of children, which, 
if carefully observed, cannot fail to produce 
vigor of the frame, and so lessen susceptibility 


to disease. It is a valuable book for mothers, 


«S, A. Kean & Co., Chicago, with New York 
office at 115 Broadway, have recently published 
a new and revised edition of their ‘Digest of 
Laws’ governing the issue of municipal bonds, 
which cannot fail to be of interest and value to 
investors, including savings banks, insurance 
companies, estates and individuals. It will also 
be valuableto authorities of states, counties, 
cities, school districts, etc., who contemplate 
issuing bonds. This book will be more valuable 
from the fact that Messrs.S. A. Keen & Co. have 
had more than twenty-five years’ experience as 
bankers and dealers in investment securities,” 
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«The firm have also had prepared especially 
for them a book of bond values and interest 
tables. The bond tables will be useful to those 
who desire to know what a bond at any price 
will pay, running a definite length of time, ata 
given rate of interest perannum. The interest 
tables are entirely new, and contain a short 
method of computing interest.” 


“ Miss Crespigny,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, just published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, is a delicious novelette, 
tull of dash, spirit, vim and freshness, and so 
deeply interesting that to put it aside after once 
beginning it is impossible ; no one can resist its 
fascination, for it commands attention and holds 
it without a break. It is published at the un- 
precedented low price of twenty-five cents a 
copy, and is for sale everywhere; or copies will 
be sent, per mail, pre-paid, to any one, to any 
place, on remitting price to the Publishers. 


“TIzma, or Sunshine and Shadow,” by M. 
Ozella Shields, J. S. Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, 
New York. Price, 25 cents, This is a novel of 
great power, and will havea large sale. It is 
written by a Southern lady, who is destined to 
make her mark in the literary world. 


“That Dutchman,” by Julian E. Ralph, J. S. 
Ogilive, 57 Rose street, New York. Price, 10 
cents. A series of humorous sketches which 
will drive the “blues” away from any one. 
They are all worth reading. 


A Tale of Old Nuremberg. By 
George Ebers. Translated from the German by 
Clara Bell. Two volumes. W. T. Gottsberger 
& Co., 11 Murray street, New York, N. Y. 

This is a charming story of medizval life in 
Nuremberg, purporting to be copied from an old 
manuscript autobiography found there. The 
translator has endeavored to give the old-fash- 
ioned quaintness of language to the English ver- 
sion, which makes it one of the most entertaining 
of Eber’s novels that has been translated. 


“Margery.” 


“The Ladies’ Gallery.” By Justin McCarthy, 
M. P., and Mrs. Campbell-Praed. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 

A well written and really good novel. Worth 
reading, and full of interest throughout. 


Octave Thanet, who has achieved a reputation 
as a writer of sketches of Arkansas life, will con- 
tribute a sixteenth-century story to May Scrzdner, 


which, although in a new field for her, is of uny. 
sual dramatic power. Thetitle is, “ The Dilem. 
ma of-Sir Guy, The Neuter.” 
<nninciaininniitidlittaticaianinttlilahe 
What our Subscribers say of us. 
Editor GoDEy’s LADY’s Book : 

DEAR Sir :—I received my organ on the roth, 
in good condition. Iam very well pleased with 
it, I feel that I am well repaid for the trouble 
of getting subscribers for your magazine. 

Yours respectfully, 


Lowell, Ohio. JENNIE Lewis. 


DEAR FRIENDS :—GODEY’s always comes to 
me as a friend and has been such a pleasure these 
many years. I hope to be able to take it as long 
as I live. Will try and get a much larger club 
next year, if possible. It seems more like the 
Gopey of old, always bright, entertaining, and 
instructive. 

That you may go forward bringing pleasure 
and happiness to many western homes is the 
sincere wish of your old friend, 

Hennepin, IIl. Mrs, M. J. C. M. 


I have taken the “ LADy’s Book” most of the 
time since 1830, and now have the first volume. 

I have entertained my children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren with them; also my mo- 
ther, sisters, aunts, nieces, and cousins, besides 
innumerable friends, many of whom in conse- 
quence became subscribers much to the satisfac. 
tion of their families and friends. The “ Lapy’s 
Book ” and two other magazines were given me 
when in my teens, but “ GobEy’s” was by far 
the favorite, and has never lost its place in my 
heart. M. C. G. 
Columbus, Ga. 


What the Press Say of Us. 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book (Philadelphia) pre- 
sents a fine melange of choice reading for the 
gentle sex. There are stories and poems in pro 
fusion, and the fashion and domestic departments 
are admirable.— 7exas Siftings, New York, N.Y. 





Govey's Lapy’s Book this year is finer than 
ever, and for years, since 1830, it has been one 
of the very best of fashion periodicals. Be sure 
that you see and read them month by month.— 
Herala, Clinton, Wis. 

GopveEy’s Lapy’s Book, Philadelphia, has been 
regarded with high favor as a househo'd maga 
zine during the past half century, and it has lost 
none of its value and at.ractiveness,—(/i ming 
Review, Chicago, Il. 
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GopEy’s for June is here. How canthe ladies 
do without it until the date of its publication ? 
Some of our fair friends tell us everything that is 
needed by their sex can be found within its 
pages, and we believe it, too, for we know we 
watch for its coming eagerly, and we must confess 
the fashions won’t do for us, Ladies, send for a 
sample copy and see for yourselves,—/ndepen- 
ant, Fenton, Mich. 


How can we express our pleasure over the at- 
tractive pages of GoDEY’s LADy’s Book? It isa 
help and entertainment to every member of the 
household. The young and old study its literary 
and fashion pages, The mother and housekeeper 
find rest and comfort while reading the «Chat 
With Our Neighbors,” and gets many valuable 
hints in the recipe department, The little ones 
are amused and entertained, and the universal 
verdict is that none of the family can do without 
this general favorite.—Sentine/, Easton, Pa, 


GopEy’s LApDy’s Book for June has just been 
received, The ladies can pass but one verdict 
upon this queen of magazines, that it is the best 
fashion authority published. Attractive frontis- 
piece illustrations, colored and black fashion and 
work pages, with good reading matter, fills this 
excellent number. The foreign letter gives much 
interesting matter upon the modes of the day, 
while the careful housekeeper finds the never 
failing source of information in all the hints and 
recipes furnished, Each and every one in the 
home circle finds something provided for their 
special gratification in this general favorite.— 
The American, Nashville, Tenn. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Book has come. Rich with 
stories, elegant wih artistic embellishments, 
alive with helpful hints for home. Useful to 
ladies who want to make their own dresses from 
correct and practical fashion plates. Ina word, 
well worth $2a year, for which you can get it. 
—Evening Times, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


The old-established GopEy’s Lapy’s Book 
is on our table, and we are pleased to see an 
old favorite so rejuvenated in appearance. 
For only two dollars per year a lady can make 
herself perfectly au fait as to the latest whims 
and outgrowths of fashion, not to speak of the 
literary attractions, which are greater than one 
could hope to obtain at such a price.—/ndepen- 
dent, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


GopEyY’s Lapy’s Book is, as usual, at the 
head in matters of fashion, with a fine array of 
illustrations. There is a series of .charming 
short stories and poems, and several articles es- 
pecially interesting to the women. The “ House- 
hold Department,” “Work Table,” and “Our 
Arm Chair” contain much of special interest to 
the mother and housekeeper.—Zvening Ex- 
press, Los Angeles, Cal. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for June comes to us 
like the sweet breath of June roses, each page 
filled with bright and attractive novelties. The 
fashions are well adapted to the season, and pat- 
terns to assist ladies in making their summer 
wardrobes can be obtained by enclosing the 
coupon furnished with each number to the pub- 
lishers without extra charge. A great attraction 
is a new story commenced in this number, “A 
Model American Girl,” by David Lowry, which 
promises to give an insight into fashionable 
Washington society, which will be well worthy 
of perusal. The whole number is bright and 
attractive.—Repudblican, Meadville, Pa. 


We are glad to welcome GoDdEy’s LADy’s 
Book, a name familiar in the home circle all 


over the land, among our exchanges. This 
magazine has now passed the first quarter of its 
fifty-ninth year, and bids fair to continue and 
thrive for many decades hence. It offers many 
attractive features, plain and colored fashion 
plates, designs for art needle-work and em- 
broidery, plans for houses, household recipes, 
etc. Its contributions are from some of the best 
writers, both in the line of fiction and the current 
topics of the day. An especially attractive 
feature is the number of, short stories it offers 
with each issue.—/nsurance Herald, Louisville, 
Ky. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for June is before us 
and our wife says “it’s the best number this 
year,” which is saying a good deal, as they all 
are good.—Aeporter, Ogden, Lowa. 


GopEy’s LADy’s Boox illustrates dress, fash- 
ion, etc., supplies a fair amount of pleasant and 
useful reading, and is in several respects de- 
serving of commendation. It is an old estab- 
lished and popular favorite.—7Zhe Queen, Lon- 
don, Eng. 
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A SUMMER FETE. 























GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For Description, see Fashion 
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or Description, see Fashion 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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STRIPE and DOILY IN DARNED NET. 
(For Description see Work Table, ) 
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BRIDAL SONG. 


Con teneramente. 


. AD. JENSEN, Op. 45, No. 2. 
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Published in sheet form, 20 cts., by W. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 











BRIDAL SONG. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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“PM SO SORRY—BUT IT SMELLS GOOD!” 


LUNDBORG’S 


Fo Movs ParRrKTuvunNe, 


EDENIA 


DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. 
i otiininaemrmenl LL 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
HEADD & COFFIN, siccuicctrersor LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 


24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 
In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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